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Al Capp - Creator of 
“Li'l Abner” 
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Milton Caniff —Creator of 
“Steve Canyon” 


Rube Goldberg — Pulitzer 
Prize Winner 





Willard Mullin — Champ of 
sports cartoonists 
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Gurney Williams — Cartoon 
Editor of Look Magazine 





Virgil (Vip)Partch-" Picasso” 
of panel cartoonists 





Whitney Darrow, Jr.-Sophis- 
ticated advertising cartoons 
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Barney Tobey — Cartoon 
covers for top magazines 








Dick Cavalli — Crector of 
“Morty Meekle”’ 


The Famous Artists Schools and America’s Greatest 
Cartoonists Proudly Announce the 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 








Now You Can Prepare at Home for a Fascinating 
Money-Making Career in Cartooning 


If you like to draw... if a well-pay- 
ing career in cartooning appeals to 
you (either part time or full time) 
... you may now get the training 
you need directly from the Famous 
Artists Schools of Westport, Conn. 
This celebrated art school will teach 
you at home and in your spare time, 
everything you need to know to pre- 
pare for success as a cartoonist. 
The top men in the field have 
created the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. They now can pass 
on to you everything they know 
about cartooning. In fact, studying 
their new course is almost like watch- 
ing them at work. You learn their 
every technique, every trade secret, 
every detail of their studio work. 
Their course uses “show-how” in- 
struction to give you complete, prac- 
tical, personal guidance no other art 
school could afford. It contains more 
than four thousand pictures—almost 
all of them drawn especially for this 
course. As a student, you have the 
added advantage of individual advice 
and criticism. Your instructors keep 
watch Over your progress, show you 
—with actual overlay drawings and 


—_— 


through long personal letters—how 
to correct and improve your work. 
Your progress should be rapid. In 
the very first lesson you begin to 
draw cartoons. 

Right now, the cartoon field is 
booming. Magazine editors, adver- 
tisers, art buyers, comic book pub- 
lishers and greeting card houses are 
seeking new talent for thousands 
of jobs and free-lance assignments 
waiting to be done. Whether you live 
in a city, small town, even out in the 
country—whether you want to work 
full time or part time, there are doz- 
ens of ways to make good money in 
cartooning. Graduates of this course 
will be first in line for the best 
assignments. So take advantage of 
this premier announcement to find 
out what this remarkable course has 
to offer. 

Our fascinating, illustrated 32- 
page brochure will tell you all about 
this practical new course. It contains 
valuable information on cartoon 
markets and opportunities today 
and advice on entering the cartoon 
field. It costs you nothing. Mail 
coupon today ! 





You could be one of the 
famous cartoonists of tomorrow. 


! FAMOUS ARTISTS 
CARTOON COURSE 


Studio 228-M Westport, Connecticut 


I want to be one of the first to find 

j out all about the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. Please send me, 

| without charge or obligation, your 

| descriptive 32-page brochure. 

| 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The sharp scarlet and gold athletic uniform 
for recruits is something new at Parris Island. In 
this month's cover picture, four recruit platoons 
were photographed by Leatherneck staff photo- 
grapher, Technical Sergeant Charles B. Tyler, 
who spotted them undergoing mass calisthenics. 
It's all part of PI's streamlined physical condition- 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. DOuplicate copies 
connot be sent. 
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Edited by MSet. 


REQUESTS RESERVES 


Dear Sir: 

It is my desire to join a Marine 
Corps Reserve unit. I’m 37 years old, 
single, with no dependents. I served 
in the Corps from 1943 to 1946, and 
was honorably discharged. 

The Bulletin Board in the September 
Leatherneck listed MOS 18, Tank and 
Amphibian Tractor, as a critical MOS. 
Since I graduated from Amphibian 
Tractor Maintenance School and served 
in amtrac outfits at Dunedin, Fla. and 
Camp Pendleton, I feel I should be of 
value to the Reserve. 

I’ve been offered a First Class Petty 
Officer’s rate in the Naval Reserve, 
but having once served in the Corps, 
I could honestly not be happy any 
place else. 

My question is, how can I obtain a 
rate in the Marine Reserve? 

George A. Boot 
Box 308 
Collingdale, Pa. 


@ Division of Reserve, HQMC, ad- 
vises that you should make a request 
for a rate in the Marine Corps Reserve 
by sending a letter to the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps through either a 
Recruiting Office or a Reserve unit.— 
Ed. 





SENIORITY QUESTIONS POSED 


Dear Sir: 
I have a few questions I'd like an- 
swered, if possible. 
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Donald F. Ball 


I maintain MCM 9363 reads that 
duplicates of all promotions are to be 
validated (signed) prior to forwarding 
to the Commandant. Seems that I'm 
alone on this. Everyone at this station 
maintains that the duplicate of tech- 
nical and master sergeants only will be 
signed, or that none will be signed. 

Now a question on the seniority of 
sergeants major. Here again I’m in the 
minority in stating that time in service 
is the determining factor when two 
sergeants major have the same date of 
rank. Most everyone else says that it 
is the date of rank as a master ser- 
geant. 

One more question. If a sergeant 
major is reduced to the next inferior 
grade by a court-martial, would his 
rank be first sergeant or technical ser- 
geant? I think it would be technical 
sergeant. 

SSet. E. R. Lockett 
MABS-13, MAG-13, 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, gave us the foliowing informa- 
tion: 

“It is unnecessary for the validating 
officer to actually sign the duplicate of 
the Certificate of Appointment. The 
insertion of the name and post of the 
validating officer and of the date of 
validation is accepted at HQMC as 
sufficient evidence of validation and 
delivery. 

“Sergeants major and first sergeants 
are given a precedence number within 
the same date of rank assigned on 
appointment. The lower number takes 
precedence within the date of rank. 
Possibility of establishing and main- 
taining a lineal precedence list of ser- 
geants major and first sergeants is cur- 
rently under study at HQMC. 

“If a sergeant major is reduced for 
disciplinary reasons, it is to the grade 
of technical sergeant. If he is reduced 
for incompetence, it is to the rank of 
first sergeant.”—Ed. 


RETAINER EXPLAINER 


Dear Sir: 

I'd like some information. I’m due 
for discharge August 30, 1957, and 
would like some information concern- 
ing retirement. I joined the Marine 
Corps April 29, 1946, and was dis- 
charged June 1, 1947. I joined the 
Reserve January 11, 1948, and came 
on active duty August 30, 1950, and 
have been on active duty to date. 

Can I transfer to the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve with retainer pay after 
20 years? If so, what would be the 
earliest date I would be eligible for 
that transfer? 

Name withheld by request 


@ Provided you are in the Regular 
Marine Corps at the time, you may 
transfer to the FMCR upon comple- 
tion of 19 years and six months active 
service. You will be eligible for such 
a transfer on January 25, 1969, ac- 
cording to Separation and Retirement 
Branch, HQMC.—Ed. 


SQUAWKS 


Dear Sir: 

I have a few squawks about promo- 
tion, back pay and seniority due to an 
error by HQMC. 

In 1951 and 1953, I passed the Gen- 
eral Military Subjects Test required 
for promotion to staff sergeant. How- 
ever, HQMC lost or misplaced my 
records for promotion. In April, 1956, 
the error was located and I was pro- 
moted to the rank of staff sergeant at 
a later date by speedletter. My date 
of rank and seniority was back-dated 
to April 1, 1956. I received my warrant 
12 days prior to my discharge on 
August 3, 1956. 

From 1951 to April, 1956, amounted 
to a large amount of time lost for pay 
purposes and seniority. This error was 
the fault of HQMC since they stated 
I should have been promoted in 1953. 
Now, don’t you think I have a squawk 
coming? 

SSgt. Charlie F. Caletka, USAF 
450th Fighter Day Group 
Foster AF Base, Texas 


@ We asked Enlisted Section, Promo- 
tion Branch, HQMC, about your case 
and they told us this: 
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The following quiz was prepared by MSgt. Guiseppe 
Guilano, Training NCO, Marine Security Guard School, 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps. 


When lowering the flag from 
half mast, when is the flag first 
hoisted to the peak of the staff? 


(a) At the first note of the music 

(b) Five minutes before sunset 

(c) In time so that it can be low- 
ered from the peak, begin- 
ning with the first note of the 
music. 


The Marine Corps has three 
standard-sized flags in use. They 
are ——- 


(a) garrison, post and storm flags 

(b) station, base and barracks 
flags 

(c) the jack, standard and pennant 


When meeting an officer, the 
salute should begin within —— 


(a) six paces 
(b) 12 paces 
(c) at point of recognition 


An enlisted man passing an offi- 
cer from the rear should ———_— 


(a) salute and pass 
(b) make a detour 
(c) salute and say, “By your 


leave, Sir.’ 


A Marine in a sentry box, 
armed with the M1 rifle, renders 


—_—_—__-_ . 


(a) a hand salute 
(b) present arms 
(c) rifle salute at order arms 


On post and armed with the 
M1, while talking to the Officer 
of the Day, the sentry should 


(a) stand at attention at present 
arms 
stand at attention at port arms 
stand at attention at order 
arms 


The rifle salute may be ren- 
dered fon 


(a) left shoulder arms 
(b) port arms 
(c) trail arms 


For saluting purposes, a Marine 
wearing a pistol belt is con- 
sidered to be pene 


la) covered 
(b) inadequately armed 
(c) under arms 


Sgt. Doe’s CO indicates that he 
wishes something done. Doe 


should 


(a) wait until the CO gives him 
a direct order to do it 

(b) think about it and then ask 
the First Sergeant for advice 

(c) act as if it were a direct order 


If an accused Marine objects to 
trial by Summary court-martial, 


(a) he is tried by Summary court- 
martial regardless of his ob- 
jection 
he must be tried by a Special 
or General court-martial as 
may be appropriate 

(c) a new investigation of the of- 
fense must be made. 


See answers on page 79. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 








SOUND OFF (cont.) 


“Errors are bound to occur tn any 
system as large and as complex as the 
enlisted promotion system of the Ma- 
rine Corps. This Headquarters makes 
every effort to correct such errors when 
discovered; such as remedial considera- 
tion, due seniority, etc. 

“Unfortunately, though it is appre- 
ciative of the monetary loss to the 
Marine concerned, HQMC has no legal 
authority to make promotions retro- 
active for pay purposes. However, 
Staff Sergeant Caletka is at liberty to 
appeal his case to the Board for Cor- 
rection of Naval Records, Navy De- 
partment, Arlington Annex, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.”—Ed. 


RANK CONSCIOUS 
Dear Sir: 

According to Marine Corps Bulletin 
1430 of October 23, 1956, my name was 
on the promotion list to technical ser- 
geant in the 04 field. As of this date 
(January 8, 1957) I have not received 
my Certificate of Appointment. 

Until today I was under the impres- 
sion that date of rank and increase 
in pay and allowances were retroactive. 
Now I'm told this is not the case. 

On December 4, 1956, a speedletter 
was sent to CMC in an effort to trace 
the Certificate of Appointment. I as- 
sume that HQMC has put a tracer 
on the certificate and that is the rea- 
son an answer has not yet been re- 
ceived. 

Can you tell me if date of rank and 
pay and allowances are retroactive? 

SSgt. William H. Ostermeier, Jr., 
HqBtry, Force Artillery, 
Force Troops, FMFPac, 
MCTC, 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, said this: 

“Pay and allowances accrue from 
the date that the Commandant ap- 
points a Marine to higher grade, pro- 
vided the commanding officer validates 
the appointment. In your case, your 
pay and allowances as a technical ser- 
geant accrued from October 19, 1956, 
subject to the approval validation, of 
your advancement by your command- 
ing officer. Your Certificate of Ap- 
pointment was forwarded to_ the 
Commanding General, Force Troops at 
Twentynine Palms, on January 16, 
1957.” —Ed. 


A CRY FOR MCI 


Dear Sir: 

In the January, 1957, issue of Leath- 
erneck the Bulletin Board column 
stated that instructors are needed at 
MCI. 

















I meet all of the qualifications for an 
English instructor as outlined, but I 


s have been unsuccessful in my efforts | 
any to have my battery initiate a letter HUN IN A HURRY — 





; the concerning this duty. The reason for 
Ma- such a refusal is that this organization 
akes has no order or bulletin from HQMC | 449 A. ED. 
vhen concerning this. Consequently, there is | 
lera- no suitable reference to use. | 
With the situation being what it is, | 

)pre- I wish you’d send me the number of | 
the any Marine Corps Order or bulletin 
legal that is applicable. Or if such is not 
2tro- | available, any other information that 
over, " can be helpful. | 
yto | Pfc David H. Tate | 
Pee H&S Btry, 3rd Bn., 12th Mar., | 
De- Third Marine Division, FMF, 
ing- c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ According to the Marine Corps In- 
stitute, no specific reference is required. 
In any event, no unit can deny a man 
access to Headquarters, Marine Corps, 


letin through official correspondence. | 
—— As pointed out in the Marine Corps 
— Manual, and this can be used as a 
date “reference” in your letter, paragraph 
ived 7016 states the following: | 
res- “Preference of Station and Duty" | 


ease “1. Officers and enlisted personnel 
are afforded the opportunity, through 














tive. 
the medium of official correspondence | 
ter | to the Commandant of the Marine | 
race Corps, via official channels, to indicate | 
as- preference of duty station and duty. 
acer +) “2. In the case of officers, forwarding 
rea- endorsements should contain any in- 
re- formation needed to make a reasonable 
| decision. It is to be understood that i . J 
= action will normally be taken upon This Hun was still on the road when reveille blew, 
, completion of the current tour of duty. for the miles were too many and the hours too few. 
Ir. “3. In the case of enlisted personnel, But furlough travel’s a “horse of another color” 
ery, the first endorsement will indicate the for today’s G.I. He knows he can get home — and 
Pac, pe i: agape ge vane" back — in a comfortable hurry aboard the speedy, 
TC, segiacsniens is eoaieed, and it a0, the economical Scheduled Airlines. When you go 
rank and MOS by which the billet to | by air, make sure it’s one of the dependable 
nch, be vacated is designated. Any com- Scheduled Airlines listed here. 
mand subordinate to Headquarters, 
— U. S. Marine Corps, through which All Official Travel on TR’s subject to 10% discount. 
ail such requests pass, and having the | Ask about low Aircoach Fares and Pay-Later Plans. 
ITO - authority to transfer personnel between | 
ates the locations involved, may take final 
our action on all cases. Approval of such | P= THE CERTIFICATED 
ser- cases will be based upon the availa- | ~~ 
156, t bility of a qualified replacement and 
, of 4 the requirement that there is a billet e e 
nd- vacancy at the preferred station to ¢€ a U ee if ines 
Ap- which proper assignment can be made. 
the Approval will usually require that at 
; at least 2 years’ service on station will OF THE U. S. Ae 
16, have been completed and at least 1 ALASKA AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES | 
year of obligated service remains. proccss — AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
“4. In each case, the corr espondence | BONANZA AIR LINES amar — pong | 
will be filed with the individual's offi- | — aRaniFF AIRWAYS MOHAWK AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
cial record. Normally, no reply to such CAPITAL AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLNES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
th- correspondence will be made. Ap- pine eibaema — AIRWAYS TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
mn P wei “a — ne: saeentet ” ent CONTINENTAL AIR LINES “ana wecauewaans 
at action in accordance with the preter- DELTA AIR LINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 


ence stated.’—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


EASTERN AIR LINES 


OZARK AIR LINES 


WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 














Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Leo CC. Shepanski, 818 Ave. D, 
Rochester, N. Y., to hear from Cpl. 
Gerald WARREN, whose last known 
address was H&S Btry., 4th Bn., 


Twelfth Marines, Third Marine Div- 
ision, Camp McNair, Japan. 


Set. F. J. O’Dowd, Jr., MARTD, 
NAS, Willow Grove, Pa., to hear from 


Cpl. Edward L. O’DOWD, whose last 
known address was 2d Bn., Fifth 
Marines, First Marine Division, FMF, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Former Marine Capt. Lester Simp- 
son, 260 Wabash St., San Bernardino, 


Calif., to hear from Capt. Charles 
PUCKETT, who served with him at 
Quantico, Va. and Camp Pendleton, 


Calif. 


Miss Joyce Beaboit, Rte. 2, Culber- 
son, N. C., to hear from Zenon SEL- 
MEK, whose last known address was 
Parris Island, S. C., or anyone know- 
ing his whereabouts. 


Cpl. Donald G. Garner, H&S Co., 1st 
Med Bn., First Marine Division 
(Reinf.), Camp Pendleton, Calif., to 
hear from Pfe Norman LAMBERT, 
whose last known address was Navy 
No. 3002, % FPO, San Francisco, 
Calif., or knowing his 
whereabouts. 


from anyone 


Bruce J. Seward, 1701 Reed Ave., 
Springfield, Ill., to hear from Virgil 
BETHUREM of Denver, Colo., and any 
of the men who served in the 2d Tank 
Bn., Second Marine Division, during 
World War II. 
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"Tell us, Sergeant, how many years have you 
served in the Marine Corps?" 





Leatherneck Magazine 








SSgt. Henry A. Kerchner, Marine 
Recruiting Sub-Station, P. O. Bldg., 


Rm. 309, Green Bay, Wis., to hear from 
SSet. Robert J. McINTOSH, whose last 
known address was MWSG17, MABS17, 
First Marine Aircraft Wing, % FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Douglas M. Masterton, 1149 Hancock 
St., Brooklyn 21, N. Y., to hear from 
Marines who served in Ist Anglico, 
FMF, in Korea and Hawaii. 


Former Marine Robert George Smith, 
932 6th Ave., N.W., Great Falls, Mont., 
to hear from Carlos H. VELIZQUEZ, 
or any Marine who served with Weap- 
ons Co., 2d Bn., Seventh Marines, First 
Marine Division, from Sept., 1954, to 
Feb., 1956. 


Mrs. Betty McReynolds, % Marine 
fecruiting Sub-Station, Rm. 2, 240 W. 
First Ave., Albany, Ore., to hear from 
SSet. James R. COUCKUYT, whose 
last known address was Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif. 


Sgt. Carlton B. Barrett, Hq. Co., 8th 
Comm. Bn., Camp Lejeune, N. C., to 
hear from Sgt. Robert PATTON, 
whose last known address was Parris 
Island, S. C. 


Mary P. Bazso, 15423 Turlington St., 
Harvey, Ill., to hear from Col. Hank 
APPLINGTON of Amhurst, N. J. 


Pfe Thomas E. Franklin, 5006 E. 
State St., Fort Wayne, Ind., to hear 
from Pfe Peter CACICEDO of Daly 
City, Calif., and Pfe John R. HOL- 
BROOK of Albuquerque, N. M., or 
from anyone knowing their where- 
abouts. 


Thomas Henrie, 1277 Fremont Ave., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, to hear from Allen 
McFARLAND and Ken HAUER, or 
anyone from Platoon 284, MCRD, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Cpl. Richard L. Soffish, Box 47, 
Grossmont, Calif., to hear from Pfe 
Fred M. MILTON, or anyone knowing 
his whereabouts. 


Former Marine Charles La Mastres, 
Ward B-10, Winter VA Hospital, To- 
peka, Kan., to hear from former 
Woman Marine, Sgt. Lynn BIRDI, and 
Sgt. J. W. Parker, or any Corps 
“buddies.” 


Ronnie DePaul, 706 Eastwood, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to hear from TSgt. James T. 
O’CONNOR, whose last known address 
was MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 
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Pfe Roger “D” Scott, H&HS W/ 
Insp. MWHG, First Marine Aircraft 
Wing, Aircraft, FMF, c/o FPO, San 
Francisco, Calif., to hear from Pvt. 
Donald B. WATKINS, whose last 
known address was MAD, NAATC, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Pfe John R. Moore, H&HS, S-4, 
MWHG, First Marine Aircraft Wing, 
Aircraft, FMF, c/o FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to hear from Pfe Joseph 
D. SPICER, whose last known address 
was Casual Co., H&S Bn., MCRD, 
Parris Island, S. C. 


Cpl. J. A. Carrier, Marine Barracks, 
N. S. A., Ft. Meade, Md., to hear from 
Cpl. Edgar FORTIN, whose last known 
address was H&S Btry., 2nd Bn., Tenth 
Marines, FMF, Second Marine Divi- 
sion, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

SSet. Robert E. Shoemaker, WM 
Bn., MCRD, Parris Island, S. C., to 
hear from anyone who was in Plt. 420, 
4th Bn., at Parris Island, in 1945, or 
from anyone who served in “H” Co., 
3rd Bn., Seventh Marines, in 1951. 


SSet. A. P. Mauricio, Guard PIt., 
MB, NAS, Corpus Christi, Tex., to 
hear from SSgt. Leo MARQUEZ and 
SSet. Lloyd PASLEY. 


Pfe Michael Cooper, MP Bn., MCB, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., to hear 
from Pfes Wesley JOHNSON, Boyd 
SHOUPE, and Leslie WEAVER, all of 
whom were last known to be stationed 
at Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Former Marine George A. Chandler, 
Ward 66B, Downey VA _ Hospital, 
Downey, Ill., to hear from the follow- 
ing men who served with him in the 
Third Marine Division: Major ALLEN, 
CO of 3rd Tank Bn.; TSgt. HOLLINGS- 
HEAD and Cpl. WHITE, “D” Co., 3rd 
Tank Bn. Also, to hear from his DIs, 
SSet. KRIVANEZ, and Sgt. DELL- 
ZELL, both of MCRD, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Former Marine Don Nixon, 836 No. 
8th St., Allentown, Pa., to hear from 
anyone who served with him in “I” 
Co., Camp Geiger, N. C., or in Plt. 
122, “E” Co., 1st Bn., at Parris Island, 
S. C. 


* * * 


Florence Friedberg, 5721 Stratford 
Rd., Los Angeles, Calif., to hear from 
SSet. Jack BUANNOCK, whose last 
known address was the Third Marine 
Division, c/o FPO, San _ Francisco, 
Calif., or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 

END 
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Criss-Cross design new Slim-Lighter, gleaming chrome! 


brand new...for you 
and just right for the folks back home! 


NEW ZIPPO SLIM-LIGHTER! 


Here’s the world-famed Zippo in a brand-new model— 
the slender, lightweight Slim-Lighter . . . with famous 
easy Zippo action and sure Zippo lights! 





Note how much slimmer it is than the regular Zippo 
that all service men cherish! That makes it a wonderful 
new gift for your girl... your dad... all the folks you 
want to remember! 

Although you naturally treasure your regular Zippo, 
you'll want a Slim-Lighter, too, for dress-up occasions. 
Many models! All guaranteed—if anything ever goes 
wrong with a Zippo, we fix it free! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa 
7 7; ® In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Genuine Zippo Fluid and Flints make all lighters work better 


Below, Dad holds regular two-tone chrome Zippo. 
At right: Ribbon design high-polish chrome Slim-Lighter. 








SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 5] 


METER CHEATER? 


Dear Sir: 

Some time ago you answered a re- 
quest about government vehicles pay- 
ing for where meters are 
located. 

I am on recruiting duty 
St. Louis area and am having 
trouble explaining to some of the police 
officials in the towns why I 
should not pay for parking when I 
park a government vehicle in a meter 


parking 


in the 
some 


here 


smaller 


zone. 
I would appreciate any 
covering this situation. 
MSet. John T. White 
Marine Corps Recruiting Office 
County Court House 


information 


Clayton, Mo. 


@ We Legal Branch, 
HQMC, about your problem and they 
told us this: 

“The Comptroller General has re- 
peatedly held that, in the absence of 
such a determination by proper judicial 
authority of the liability of the United 


asked the 


States for parking meter fees, the pay- 
ment of parking meter fees from ap- 
propriated funds is not authorized. (43 
Comp. Gen. 417, 418, March 4, 1955) 

“A useful consideration of the serv- 
iceman driver's parking meter problem 
1s to be found at page 414, Volume 4, 
Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advo- 
cates General of the Armed Forces, 
section 43.1 Motor Vehicles, with an 
extensive citation of Federal and State 
decisions having a relation to the vart- 
ous legal factors involved.’—Ed. 





PROMOTABILITY 


Dear Sir: 

A former Marine with five 
Regular service is discharged as a staff 
sergeant. He then reenlists in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve for three years and 
has no active duty during this time. 
Upon his discharge from the Reserves 
Arrey Reserve, serves 


years 


he enlists in the 





FULL 
CIALTY. 
AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 
Summer Service Gabardines 
for Spring delivery: 
Blouse $60 
Pants $25 





Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 
LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL 
EXPERT 
USING O’SULLIVAN #1 SOLES AND HEELS ONLY. 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 

(Add $2 for trans.) Engraved Swagger Stick Swords & Accessories 
Officer $11.50 $12.95 $85.00 
Enlisted | 8.50 7 79 °° °&2| 55.00 | 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 

CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 

PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
PRMD Sethi esas cat ag Stet eras en Sven us coee ce san oo vaste wot avi we coe eh cama cbipeaveRenSeseugacpebucs 
Addre DS cccccccccccccceccccccsecccscsecscesceeccccccccecccecccscccescccscceeccecsseccceccesccceceeccc esse ececeececcccccccoesccccoccs 
CO EEA UN TS ELSA eo ior nO Ce ne ee 
SePIINE IE MPC IPOREAREY ANT TINSSUNAR Sare eh Se he Re oii lee DS Se 
RMN co censcccsoes Pants Inseam............ eee OT eee 
NS eee PUB acs. 6 SR ec, Sree Move ccesetss 
een 0 SS: eee (outsedm ) Shoe,.....cscsasei505:. 


YOUR INSIGNIA 


ORTHOPEDIC SHOE REPAIR 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for immediate delivery 


Jacket & Pants $88 
Coat & Pants $99.50 
Topcoat $85 








no active duty with the AR, and makes 
master sergeant. 

Upon being discharged from the 
Army Reserve, he wants to join the 
Marine Reserve again. What rank will 
he be reappointed to in the Marine 
Corps Reserve? MCM 5470.2 and 3 
can be interpreted to read two different 
ways. Would you give me the correct 
interpretation? 

I am due to be released from active 
duty shortly. I've passed my promotion 
test for technical sergeant and have 
four years in the grade of E-5. My 
MOS is OF 0141. Upon my release I 
am going to become a member of Class 
II, Organized Marine Corps Reserve. 
Will I be considered for promotion in 
the Reserves this period? 

SSet. John P. Hamilton 
21st SpecInfCo., USMCR, 
NMCRTC, 
600 N. Alameda St., 
Compton, Calif. 
@ MCM 5470.3b states: 

“Applicant last discharged from one 
of the other Armed Forces of the United 
States, or the National Guard, will be 
appointed as follows: 

“If applicant had no active duty but 
had performed at least one period of 15 
days active duty for training and had 
served at least one year in a Reserve 
component or National Guard, appoint 
to rank not above Pfc with date of 
rank, if a Pfc, as of date of enlistment.” 

Therefore, according to the Recruit- 
ing Branch, HQMC, “An applicant 
last discharged from the Army Reserve, 
under conditions stipulated in basic 
correspondence, would be eligible for 
appointment to Pfc upon reenlistment 
in the Marine Corps Reserve.” 

Promotion Branch, HQMC, gave us 
this answer to your second question: 

“A standardized General Military 
Subjects Test passed while serving in 
the Marine Corps or Marine Corps Re- 
serve, Class II, remains effective until 
the grade in which administered is 
vacated. 

“A standardized Technical Test 
passed while serving in the Marine 
Corps or Marine Corps Reserve, Class 
II, remains effective for the promotional 
channel to which it applies until the 
grade in which administered is vac- 
ated.”’—Ed. 


RESERVE FOR RETIREMENT 


Dear Sir: 

I enlisted in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve on April 29, 1949, and was dis- 
charged July 4, 1949, for the purpose 
of enlisting in the Regulars. I served 
in the Regular Marine Corps from July 
5, 1949, until July 4, 1953. On July 5, 
1953, I enlisted in the Organized Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. December 22, 1953, 
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I requested and was assigned active 
duty with the I-I Staff of my present 
outfit. My agreement to remain on 
active duty expires December 21, 1959. 

Would this service count towards 20- 
year retirement if I remain on active 
duty until that time? 

If I integrate into the Regular Ma- 
rine Corps, will I still be able to retire 
on 20 years of active service, counting 
the service specified? 

SSgt. Raymond A. Formella 
84th SpecInfCo., USMCR, 
NMCRTC, 
1199 N. West Ave., 
Jackson, Mich. 


@ Looks as though you'd better go 
Regular if you plan on getting retainer 
pay atter 20 years service. 

Separation and Retirement Branch, 
HQMC, gave us this information about 
your status: 

“Staff Sergeant Formella_ cannot 
qualify for Reserve retirement under 
Public Law 476 as a member must 
have been serving in the Reserve on 
January 1, 1953, and he was in the 
Regular Marine Corps. Under Public 
Law 810 he must be 60 years of age 
and have completed 20 years of satis- 
factory service, and the last eight years 
of qualifying service must have been 
in the Reserve. 

“There is no 20 year ‘retirement’ for 
Regular enlisted men. However, such 
members may transfer to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve with 19 years 
and six months active service. Upon 
completion of 30 years service, they 
are transferred to the retired list. The 
active service performed as a Reservist 
would be creditable as qualifying serv- 
ice for transfer.’ —Ed. 





SEA DUTY TOUR AND WINGS 


Dear Sir: 

I have two questions I’ve been try- 
ing to find answers to and search as 
I may, I can’t come up with their 
solution. 

First, I'd like to know how the re- 
cent change in sea duty tours for en- 
listed affects officers on this type duty. 
In other words, have the tours for the 
commanding officer and executive of- 
ficer of a sea-going Marine Detach- 
ment been cut from 24 months to 18 
months? 

Second, what are the qualifications 
for an officer to wear Air Observer 

TURN PAGE 














"| have a feeling that somewhere there's a 
bullet with my name on it!" 























"What's your name?" 























"Thirty caliber!" 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


wings? To be specific, are Marine of- 
ficers who are aboard ships as Air 
Spotters, are designated in orders from 
CMC as Technical Observers, and have 
completed the Naval Gunfire Air 
Spotter Course at Little Creek, Va., 
authorized to wear them? 
Capt. Billy J. Hill 
Marine Detachment, 
USS Des Moines (CA 134) 
c/o FPO, New York, N.Y. 


@ Officer Coordinator Section, Detail 
Branch, HQMC, gave us this informa- 
tion: 

“The tour of duty for the command- 
ing officer and junior officer of Marine 
Detachments aboard capital ships 1s 
24 months. No change is contemplated 
in the foreseeable future. 

“The only officers qualified to wear 
Naval Aviation Observer Insignia are 
those who have been designated by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps as a 
Naval Aviation Observer (Tactical). To 
receive this designation an officer is re- 
quired to complete an appropriate 
course of instruction (which in recent 
years has been the Air Observers 
Course at Quantico), have a minimum 
of 100 hours of flying time, and be 


physically qualified for duties com- 
mensurate with such designation. 
“There are many officers assigned to 
duty involving flying as a non-crew 
member or as a technical observer. 
These officers do not quality te wear 
the Naval Aviation Observers In- 


signia.”—Ed. 





TIME IN GRADE COMPUTATION 


Dear Sir: 

After reading your column in the 
March issue I am wondering how my 
time in grade for testing to E6 would 
be figured. I made staff sergeant June 
1, 1953, as a Regular. After my dis- 
charge in October, 1953, I joined the 
Active Reserve, still holding my staff 
sergeant rate. 

On October 25, 1955, I went on ex- 
tended active duty with an Inspector- 
Instructor Staff. I integrated into the 





PACKWORD 









"Spuds down!" 





Leatherneck Magazine 











Regulars in May, 1956, taking an ad- 
ministrative reduction to sergeant. My 
tests for staff sergeant were waived and 
I was promoted to that grade in No- 
vember, 1956. 
Now, do I count my former time as 
a Regular staff sergeant and EAD time 
on to my present four months in grade 
when I become eligible for an E6 rat- 
ing? 
SSgt. William Wolfe 
3rd AW Btry, USMCR, 
200 Riverside Dr., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, gave us this computation of 
your time in grade: 

“A check of the records of this 
Headquarters shows Staff Sergeant 
Wolfe has 10 months, 18 days active 
service on a prior enlistment as a staff 
sergeant which should be credited in 
determining his months in grade for 
testing eligibility at the E6 level.”—Ed. 


ACCURACY'S AGENT 


Dear Sir: 

Take another look at the photo of 
the Fifth Marines on page 39 of the 
March issue of Leatherneck. 

The Fifth (and Sixth) Marine Regi- 
ments were part of the Second Army 
Division during World War I. The 
Second Marine Division, as well as 
the First Marine Division, were formed 
February 1, 1941. There was no Second 
Marine Division during World War I. 

MSegt. George E. Burlage 
Informational Service Office 
Second Marine Division, FMF 

Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ Leatherneck 
error.—Ed. 


sincerely regrets the 


MAJOR QUESTIONS 


Dear Sir: 

Please 
me. 

If a Reserve officer resigns his war- 
rant or commission to enlist in the 
Regular Marine Corps, what would be 
his rank on retirement on 30 years 
service, at least 20 of which is active? 
He is a master sergeant on completion 
of 30 and has served satisfactorily in 
a commissioned or warrant rank. 

An officer has 10 years commissioned 
service and resigns to enlist in the 
Regular Marine Corps. If he is a master 
sergeant on the completion of 20 years 
active service, would he transfer to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve or retire 
as an Officer (10810) ? 

Major B. D. Currier 
MWSG-27, 

Second Marine Aircraft Wing, FMF, 

MCAS, Cherry Point, N.C. 


answer these questions for 
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@ Separation and Retirement Branch, 
HQMC, gave us this information: 

“An enlisted man cannot retire until 
he has completed 30 years active serv- 
ice. On retirement he will be retired in 
the highest temporary commissioned 
grade in which he has served satisfac- 
torily on active duty. Thus, a master 
sergeant retiring, who had previously 
served as a temporary major and then 
resigned to enlist, will be retired with 
the rank and pay of a major. 

“A master sergeant, who previously 
had served as an officer and completed 
10 years commissioned service and then 
reverted or resigned, is not eligible to 
retire as an officer upon the completion 
of 20 years active service. He may 
transfer to the FMCR and upon retire- 
ment therefrom 10 years later, would 
be advanced to the highest temporary 
officer grade held.” —Ed. 


TT MOS TROUBLES 


Dear Sergeant Ball: 

I never thought I would be writing 
to the Sound off Editor, or for that 
matter, writing to my recruiting serge- 
ant. If my memory serves me correctly, 
you processed me for enlistment in the 
Corps on January 12, 1946, at Newark, 
N.J. Your Dad and I became good 
friends during a tour of recruiting duty 


that I served in Paterson, N.J. 

Now I have the following problem. 
In the Spring of 1955, I was told I 
would have to drop my MOS of 5849, 
MP Chief, and do one of the follow- 
ing: prove my abilities as an Investi- 
gator and pick up the new MOS 0111, 
or retrain for a new MOS. 

I have decided to pick up the 0111 
MOS, after being assured that the 
Technical Test I had taken and passed 
in the old field would be valid for my 
promotion to technical sergeant. 

Recently, during an audit of service 
record books, I was told I would have 
to be retested for promotion. After five 
years in grade? Help! 

Can this be correct? 

SSet. Walter E. Robert, Jr., 
Marine Corps Recruiting Office, 
6850 Stony Island Ave. 
Chicago 49, II. 


@ It would seem I’m being dated by 
that 1946 “recruiter” bit in your letter. 
Which brings to mind a similar touch 
of nostalgia which took place in the 
office recently. 

One of our staff writers was 
helping select pics for the Corps Album 
feature. Suddenly he threw up _ his 
hands and yelped, “It’s time for me to 
retire!” One of the pics submitted, to 
illustrate the ‘‘old Corps,” showed our 


“senior” 
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man and his boot camp platoon. 

But, back to your problem, which 
really is no problem at all once you 
read these consoling words from the 


Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC: 
“SSst. Roberts’ primary MOS was 


directly converted from 5849 to O11]. 
The passing score on TT 5849 E6 re- 
mained valid for MOS 0111 E6. SSégt. 
Roberts was not required to take TT 
0111 unless he vacated the current 
Srade for any reason. 

“SSgt. Roberts has been considered 
by all appropriate Headquarters Non- 
commissioned Officer Promotion Boards 
since passing promotion tests in the 
Spring of 1953; 
sideration has been for promotion to 
technical sergeant in OF 01.’—Ed. 


since conversion con- 





DIVIDE AND CONQUER 


Dear Sir: 
I am enclosing a copy of my DD- 
214 form which shows my honorable 
TURN PAGE 









AT REGULAR 
PRICE OF 

RAZOR SET 
ALONE 



















ae GREAT VALUE AND A WONDERFUL GIFT 
FOR DAD. SUPPLY IS LIMITED! BETTER HURRY! 
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SUPERB SHAVES — THATS WHAT 
HELL GET FROM A RAZOR MATCHED 
TO HIS FACE! THREE GILLETTE 
SUPER-SPEEDS — LIGHT FOR 
LIGHTER BEARDS, REGULAR FOR 
AVERAGE SKIN AND BEARD, HEAVY 
FOR DENSE BEARDS. 








fF. Ls 
—— ONE PIECE 
q TWIST! CHANGE BLADES! 
RINSE CLEAN, PRESTO. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











MORE MARINE OFFICERS 


Ag WEAR INSIGNIA 


BEARING THE 
H-H TRADEMARK 


than all others combined. 


There must be good reasons for 
this overwhelming preference. 


HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 


Sole Manufacturers 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 











A MUST FOR MARINES 


COLD STEEL, by John Sty- 
ers, is the one volume that pre- 
sents the complete photo-narra- 
tion on knife throwing, the bay- 
onet, knife fighting, unarmed 
combat, and the use of the stick 
in close combat—presented in 
easy-to-understand terms, that 
are quickly adapted for personal 
use. 

This outstanding volume is 
rated as a must for every Ma- 
rine’s library. Leatherneck fea- 
tures COLD STEEL at the dis- 
count price of $2.55. 


Leatherneck Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918—Washington 13, D.C. 











SOUND OFF (cont.) 


separation from the Marine Corps. I 
am now a Pfc in the Marine Corps 
Reserve, having been transferred in 
May, 1956, from Class III to Class II 
and I have been attending meetings 
every week. Can you tell me if I can 

reenlist again? 
If I can’t, because I am married, 
will a divorce do it? I have no children. 
Name withheld by request 


@ Paragraph 5419.6 of the Marine 
Corps Manual outlines the conditions 
whereby a private first class with de- 
pendents may reenlist in the Marine 
Corps. A divorce is not required. 

We are not in a position to advise 
anyone whether or not he is acceptable 
for enlistment or reenlistment in the 
Marine Corps or Marine Corps Re- 
serve. The best way to find out is to 
make application at the nearest Marine 
Corps Recruiting Office or Reserve unit. 

In your case, we'd suggest that you 
contact the first sergeant of your Re- 
serve unit for assistance.—Ed. 


RESERVE TERM 


Dear Sir: 

I enlisted in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve July 28, 1948, for four years. My 
Reserve unit was activated August 18, 


1950 and while serving during this 
active duty period, I was extended for 
one year. I was released from active 
duty in April, 1952. 

With the extension, my date of dis- 
charge was to be in July, 1953. How- 
ever, in October, 1952, I received a let- 
ter from HQMC, stating I could be 


discharged completely, extended in- 
definitely, or discharged and _ im- 
mediately reenlisted for a _ definite 
period. I chose the indefinite exten- 
sion. 


I'd like to remain in this status but 
have been told I can’t. I have read 
the Manual but can’t figure which 
category I fall in. Hope you can 
straighten this matter out for me. 

SSegt. Raoul N. Lait 
82 Fessenden St., 
Portland, Me. 


@ We asked Division of Reserve, 
HQMC, about your case and this is 
what they said: 

“SSst. Lait may remain in_ the 
Marine Corps Reserve on an indefinite 
contract as long as he desires, provided 
he is otherwise eligible for retention. 

“Should SSgt. Lait desire discharge 
for the purpose of reenlistment, at any 
time, it will only be necessary for him 
to communicate, through channels, 
with his Reserve commanding Officer or 
District Director, setting forth the date 
he desires to be discharged and the 




















“Wilkins, have you ever thought of going through channels?" 
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number of years for which he desires 
to reenlist. 

“Provided he is qualified for reen- 
listment, the commanding officer, or 
District Director, will take it from 
there.’—Ed. 





UNDERSTANDING MISS 


Dear Sir: 

I receive your magazine every month 
and I would like to say I greatly en- 
joy it. I have gotten a lot out of the 
magazine for my own personal ref- 
erence. I never really understood the 
Corps until I read a few of the articles. 

I would sincerely like to congratu- 
late you on the fine magazine you put 
out for the Corps. 

Miss Janet Galer 
148 W. Glendale 
Bedford, Ohio 


@ Thanks for the kind words, ma’am. 
—Ed. 


NAME NOMENCLATURE 


Dear Sir: 

There has been considerable contro- 
versy concerning the correct manner 
to signify the name of a Marine who 
is named after his father, such as 
Junior, Senior, II, III, etc. No one, 
either pro or con, can produce any 
authority to back up his contention. 

Please let us know if the following 
examples are correct: “Walter G. 
BINES, Jr.” and “BINES, Jr., Walter 
G.” Also, what is the authority? 

Sgt. Walter G. Bines, Jr. 
Marine Corps Recruiting Office 
City Hall 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


@ Records Branch, Personnel De- 
partment, HQMC, _ fturnished _ this 
answer to your query: 

“The name given an individual by 
his parents or the name the individual 
chooses to be known by are matters 
which can be decided only by the per- 
son concerned. 

“The Marine Corps Manual, para- 
Sraph 5416, gives instructions regarding 
the use of names for enlistment record 
purposes and paragraph 3001 of the 
PRAM gives explicit instructions for 
recording the name for administrative 
Purposes. 

“Both examples given in the letter 
are correct since Jr., Sr., etc., are re- 
corded after the last name (PRAM 
3001.2b).’—Ed. 
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Liberty card in his pocket... 


HE’S PLEASURE BOUND 


ona TRIUMPH 
TIGER T-110 


Kick the starter . . . settle back in the 
seat . .. then hang on. Because you're 
headed places — fast! On the back of a 
tiger that’s triggered by 32 power-packed 
horses. Weaves through traffic like a first- 
string quarterback. Hops across rough ter- 
rain like a Marine assault team. Economical 
... Models average from 75 to 100 miles per 
gallon. Easy payment terms available. 


e Snappy two-tone color combinations 
e Extra speed and maneuverability 
e Air cushion ride 
® Quick-stopping safety brakes 
See your Triumph dealer today. He'll 
teach you to ride. 
For free color catalog, write Dept. L-6. 











In the West: JOHNSON MOTORS, INC. 
267 W. Colorado St., Pasadena 1, Col. 


In the East: THE TRIUMPH CORPORATION 
Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 
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CARRIERS, SHIPS—-NEW JETS, ROCKETS 
YOUR CHOICE OF THOUSANDS 
SPECIAL iad Bie =k vam soe 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


one set 


1. 4-3%x5 Carrier, Subs and Battleships ] OR 

2. 4-3%2x5 World War Il planes . 

3. 4-3%2x5 photos, world’s fastest jets All a 
4. 1-8x10 photo, Forrestal Carrier sets tor 
5. 1-8x10 photo USN FIIF-1 Tiger Vet } $1.00 


Regul 
FREE! WITH ORD Ep — 
Value 
Large Illustrated Catalog... 
PLUS - World 


War Il action 
photos of all 
theaters, Army, 


3 a fl 
Navy, Marine, ex. 4 
Air, Coast Guard 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 
SEA & AIR PHOTOS 


Box 75084A. Los Angeles 5, California 
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ZODIAC a 
CALENDAR ce, 
TELLS... ers 


IME is precious. Here’s the 

ideal watch for active men. 
Combines all the features of a 
fine timepiece with those of a 
calendar as well as phases of 
the moon. 

17 Jewels * Shock-Resistant ¢ 
Sweep Second Hand + Famous 
Zodiac Movement. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


MERITORIOUS PROMOTION 


Dear Sir: 

I understand that a commanding 
officer can bust a staff sergeant at 
office hours. So is there such a thing 
as meritorious promotions to staff 
sergeant? 

I have been in the Corps over nine 
years and a sergeant for three and a 
half years. My C.O. put me up for 
meritorious staff sergeant. But the 
sergeant major stated there isn’t such 
a thing. 

Could you enlighten us on this? 

Name withheld by request 


®@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, gave us this information: 
“Commanding officers do not have 
authority to make meritorious promo- 
tions to staff sergeant. Paragraph 
9365.1, Marine Corps Manual, does 
permit commanding officers of Marines 
who have proven themselves to be 
sufficiently outstanding to warrant pro- 
motion before al] their contemporaries, 
to recommend such individuals to the 
Commandant for an accelerated pro- 
motion for meritorious reasons. Per- 
sonnel so recommended are considered 


by the Commandant's’ Meritorious 


Promotion Board.’—Ed. 


FOR TEST PURPOSES 


Dear Sir: 

Why wasn't I recommended to take 
the sergeant’s test? I asked the record 
clerk but was told I was supposed to 
take the test. But my name wasn’t on 
the list which came out last January. 

I have been in the Marine Corps 
nearly four years and would like to 
know how come some people here where 
I’m stationed are going up for sergeant 
and I’m not. I made corporal long be- 
fore they did and have never been in 
any kind of trouble. 

Name withheld 
@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, made this observation: 

“Promotion testing regulations . do 
not permit a private first class, corp- 
oral or sergeant to take promotion 
tests unless the commanding officer 
recommends them for testing and pro- 
motion. Therefore, the corporal can- 
not take the promotion test at the 
sergeant level until he has shown his 
commanding officer he has the matur- 
ity, initiative and leadership ability to 
assume the duties of a sergeant and 
his commanding officer feels justified in 
recommending him for testing and 


promotion.’ —Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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Behind the Lines ... 





Veteran parachute jumper, 
with a 


SUALLY OUR STAFF writers 
pull an assignment, cover the 
subject, write the story and promptly 
drop their curiosity about that par- 
ticular subject. Sometimes, however, 
the curiosity remains and, long after 
the article has been published, the 
writer is still pursuing the subject 
with enthusiasm. 

When Technical Sergeant Allen 
Mainard, Leatherneck staff writer, 
handed us the finished copy on the 
article, Sky Diver, which appeared in 
our May issue, we detected a far- 
away gleam in his eye. When para- 
chutes started showing up on_ his 
telephone-pad doodling we knew he 
was hooked. When he began talking 
about making a jump from a high- 
flying plane, we hovered over his 
desk, scowling and growling for him 
to make early deadlines because we 
weren’t sure how long he’d be in 
one piece. 

Finally, the blow came. 

On April 20th a Cessna 170 eir- 
cled over a farm at Woodbury, Con- 
necticut, at an altitude of 2000. A 
few seconds later there was a puff 
of white below the plane, and a 
35-foot, T-10 parabolic parachute 
opened. We are happy to report 
that the parachute was brought safe- 
ly to the ground by Al Mainard, 
whose only comment was, “The 
landing was as soft as a mother’s 
kiss.” 


lw SUMMER when the new 
“streamlined” First Marine Division 
undergoes final field examination at 
Camp Pendleton, “front line troops,” 


even during “early assault days,” 
will be enjoying well-balanced meals. 
A newly developed field ration, 


Jacques Istel, 


(L) poses confidently 
"live one". Staff writer Al Mainard jumped at 2000 feet 


“Meal, 25 in 1, Landing Force” will 
be tested for its adaptability in the 


vertical envelopment doctrine. On 
pages 28 to 33 Master Sergeant 
Robert Johnson, Leatherneck staff 
writer, covers the new ration 


thoroughly, and if his findings are 
any criterion, the light, flexible food 
packet will be a real boon to the 
Corps in future operations. 


T HE sea, favorite inspiration for 
oil painters, poets, composers and 
ship builders, is stripped of some of 
its treacherous aspects in L. E. Haff- 
ner’s instructional article on ocean 
swimming on pages 38 to 41. Swells, 
breakers, rip currents, tidal currents 
and undertows are all given detailed 
treatment; danger factors are de- 
scribed and the reader will find some 
solid advice on the proper procedure 
for reaching the beach safely. 


A ND FOR the Marine anticipating 
a eross-country transfer, there’s a 
double-page map of the United 
States, showing the main roads, ex- 
press highways and turnpikes. Trailer 
regulations and restrictions for the 
various states are also’ included. 
You'll find the map on pages 48 and 
49—in the middle of the book, for 
convenient tear-out.... 
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Servicemen all over the world use this 
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wipe with the Silicone-loaded cloth puts 
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against rust, corrosion or faulty action. 
Polishes wood as well as cleaning and 
protecting metal. Leaves no deposit 
that will gum or harden at any tem- 
perature! Get yours TODAY! 
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send $1. to the factory. 
We'll rush yours right 
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One of the Marine Corps’ new artillery weapons, by members of the Ist Heavy Rocket Battery prior pat 
the “Honest John" rocket, received a final check to being fired at the Twentynine Palms installation 









POST OF THE CORPS | 


Photos by 
by MSgt. Steven Marcus MSegt. “J” “W” Richardson 
















HE VERBAL controversy 
which has raged in the 
Corps for more than a dec- 
ade is over and done. No longer will 
Marines spend a pleasant hour arguing 
the dimensions of the Corps’ East and 
West Coast training bases. The terms 
“largest,” “biggest,” “huge,” and “gi- 
gantic,’ no longer apply to the argu- 
ment. That argument was officially 
settled—conclusively and for all time— 
on the afternoon of February 1, 1957. 


Post-war artillery research and the development 
of guided missiles like ‘Honest John" prompted the 





On that date, Marine Corps Base, 
Twentynine Palms, was formally com- 
missioned. It became the Corps’ third 
base, and the largest. Its 726,000 acres, 
by comparison, dwarf all previous 
Corps installations. Without crowding 
things a bit, the new base could con- 
tain Camp Pendleton, Quantico, Camp 
Lejeune, and a few minor stations. 

And in carrying out its primary mis- 
sion—that of training in artillery, anti- 
aircraft and guided missiles— the new 











Corps to look for more room. Twentynine Palms, 
with its 726,000 acres, provided the perfect answer 
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base will have no problems; all five of 
its impact ranges can be fired at maxi- 
mum range at the same time without 
endangering any personnel involved. 
And for good measure, aircraft can 
utilize the bombing target range during 
the same period. 

The history of Twentynine Palms and 
the U. S. military dates back to 1940. 
The site was then used as a glider 
training camp by the Army. The desert 
area was ideally situated for this 
motorless, wide-blue-yonder training; 
the constant winds roaring down from 
the surrounding mountain ranges pro- 
vided a steady source of free power. 

With the end of the glider program, 
the Navy took over the camp and set 
up a gunnery training range. The need 
for sea-going gunners ended with World 
War II victory, and by 1946, all gear 
and personnel had been transferred, and 
the Twentynine Palms installation was 
officially closed. At this stage of the 
game the Marine Corps entered the 
picture. 

Artillery expansion within the Corps 
had reached a serious impasse. Post- 
war artillery research and the develop- 
ment of guided missiles was progressing 
rapidly. The big guns were becoming 
more deadly; they could fire faster and 
with more accuracy, and most im- 
portant, they could fire a good deal 
farther than ever before. The ranges 
at Pendleton and Lejeune, more than 
adequate in the earlier years, could 
no longer fill the bill. And to add an- 
other black cloud to the not-too-rosy 
picture, the mass exodus from the big 
cities by a fair portion of the populace, 
had eliminated many areas where the 
big guns could be fired and tested. The 

TURN PAGE 


4 Personnel at the Palms live 
in air-conditioned barracks 














one of 
the Corps’ new "rocket" men 


Pvt. R. M. Berry is 


TWENTYNINE PALMS (cont.) 


need for a site where the artillerymen 
could operate on an unrestricted basis 
was all too apparent. 

When the Corps checked out the 
desert camp, they liked what they saw. 
The prime requisite, plenty of room 
to operate, was more than fulfilled. The 
initial planners saw that impact ranges 
could be laid out so they were in ef- 
fect, terrain corridors, utilizing to the 
fullest, the natural pattern of the camp. 
The reports to Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, were highly favorable, and ap- 
proval was given for the reopening of 
the camp as a Marine Corps establish- 
ment. Engineers and surveyors began 
the tedious and lengthy task of laying 
out a site for the new camp. 

Only two elements were disturbed 
by the Corps’ move to Twentynine 
Palms. One was the assortment of 
prospectors who roamed the area, 
searching out the mineral lodes. The 
other, and not too greatly concerned 
with the entire proceedings, were the 
desert wildlife. At this writing, the 
prospectors have gone from the scene, 
but the animals stubbornly hold on to 
their squatter’s rights. A dope sheet 
given to mew _ personnel reporting 
aboard, non-committedly sums up the 
situation. 

“Wild animals found on the reserva- 
tion,” the info sheet points out, “in- 
clude coyote, bobcat, skunk, fox, deer, 
cougar, mountain sheep, rabbit and 
numerous desert rodents.’ It concludes 
the animal summation with another 
tip. “Reptiles include the desert tor- 


toise, sidewinder, Gila monster and 
coral snake.” 
Marine Corps’ Base, Twentynine 


Palms, now in no way resembles the 
site which greeted the advance echelon 
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The “Desert Marines” are firm in 
their belief that Twentynine Palms 


is becoming the Corps’ artillery showplace 





The rugged terrain is perfect for testing and training crews for the 
self-propelled 155s but the wind-blown sand makes maintenance tough 


of headquarters troops who arrived 
from Camp Pendleton in August, 1953. 
Then the camp consisted of a group 
of weather-beaten, wooden structures, 
much the worse for wear. Living 
quarters were established and adminis- 
tration offices crowded into a hangar 
and control tower on the airstrip. The 
work of building a new camp got un- 
derway. 

One of the major problems posed by 
the desert location dealt with basic 
survival—the procurement of water. 
One solution to the problem was to 
siphon the stuff in by installing a pipe- 
line; cost: two million dollars. The 
other, was to go out in the desert and 
look for water. The Navy chose the 
latter, and moved out into the desert 
with a well-digging rig. 

A few test drillings paid off. They 


found an underground lake, large 
enough to supply the water require- 
ments of the new base. Several wells 
were drilled, and all but four capped 
for future use. On a slope overlooking 
the camp, two storage tanks of a mil- 
lion gallon capacity each were erected, 
and the water problem was solved. 
Water was pumped up into the tanks 
and then was allowed to flow into the 
camp area under its own power. 
Although the water supply was un- 
limited, a unique conservation program 
has been instigated. After water is 
processed through the base sewage 
plants, it is funneled into oxidation 
ponds for a period of 20 to 30 days. At 
the end of the oxidation period, it is 
pumped back into the sewage system 
of the 82 barracks, and into the irri- 
gation pipelines. It is estimated that 
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this reclamation is saving more than 
one and a half million gallons of water 
each day. 

Today the base stands as a model of 
modern and efficient building methods. 


During the planning stages, wooden 
buildings were eliminated as unsuitable 
to the ravages of the desert; brick con- 
struction was too expensive. Prefabri- 


cated concrete construction was finally 
selected, and one of the largest pre-cast 
concrete jobs ever undertaken in this 
country got underway. The structures 
went up at the rate of two per day, 
from wall and roof panels which had 
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Picking up the brass is a major ch 


ore at the Palms. 


been poured and prepared beforehand. 

All barracks, storehouses and similar 
buildings were erected North to South, 
while all administration buildings were 
placed East to West. The camp was 
erected as six, identical, semi-independ- 
ent areas. Each .contains barracks, 
warehouses, vehicle and equipment 
parks, a mess hall and administration 
building. Fourteen miles of well-built 
roads provide easy access from any 
segment to another. 

Head man of the Corps’ newest base 
is Brigadier General Thomas G. Mc- 
Farland, who in addition to his pre- 








More than 200 


tons are salvaged every year. Empty cannisters are neatly stacked 
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vious duties as Commanding General, 
Force Troops, FMFPac and Force Ar- 
tillery Commander, is now also Com- 
manding General, Marine Corps Base. 
Colonel John S. Oldfield, who headed 
the former Marine Corps. Training 
Center, is now Assistant Base Com- 
mander. 

Organization of Twentynine 
is comprised of two major 
Marine Corps Base, with 1000 officers 
and enlisted men, provides the house 
keeping and service facilities for effici 
ent operation. The Fleet Marine Force's 
Force Troops—4000 strong—look after 
the big gun chores. At first glance, it 
would appear that supplying and serv 
is a compara 


Palms 
units. 


icing a 5000-man base 
tively simple chore. But at Twentynine 
Palms the task is far from simple. 
The nearest railhead is at Bagdad, 
35 miles northeast of the base, as the 
crow flies. And as the crow flies, there 
are no roads. Any movement between 
the base and Bagdad must be accom- 
plished by four wheel drive vehicles, 
churning through the 35-mile desert 
grind. Consequently, only self-propelled 
guns are brought in by rail; everything 
else is trucked in by highway. 
Military supplies, fuel and operation- 
al equipment are trucked to the base 
through normal supply channels as 
needed. The food situation is trickier. 
A weekly supply of fresh 
and meats arrives each Wednesday by 
truck from the Military Subsistence 
Marketing Center at Los Angeles. It is 
immediately distributed to the indivi 
dual mess hall reefers for use during 
the seven-day period. Dairy products 


vegetables 


are purchased through civilian contract, 
and bread deliveries arrive twice weekly 
from the Camp Pendleton ovens. Dry 
from the Army 

TURN PAGE 


stores are trucked in 
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TWENTYNINE PALMS (cont.) 


Depot at Ogden, Utah. Unlike other 
bases, Twentynine Palms has no re- 
frigerators for the central storage of 
perishables. Food orders must be com- 
plete and exacting. A mess _ sergeant 
might find it a little embarrassing to 
be caught in the ‘Mother Hubbard and 
the bare cupboard” routine. There are 
few neighbors out in the desert who can 
loan a half-ton of hamburger or 500 
gallons of milk until the next shipment 
comes in. 

Weapons at the new base range from 
the conventional mainstays to the new- 
est in the big gun stables—the heavy 
rocket battery with its famed ‘Honest 
John” missiles. The roster includes 155s, 
8-inch howitzers, AAA _ automatic 
weapons, and a medium anti-aircraft 
missile battalion. The majority of the 
weapons are self-propelled, with all 
new additions in the heavy gun class 
planned as drive-it-yourself units. 

Training here follows the standard 
pattern of the Corps. There are the 
usual troop and stomp periods, physi- 
cal conditioning and training lectures. 
For the big gun troops of Force Troops, 
specialty training is added to the 
schedules. A first aid session can be 
followed by a period of triangulation 
and computation, and for the men of 
the Rocket units, training in a com- 
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Brig. Gen. T. G. McFarland activated the base 
when Maj. Gen. G. F. Good presented the colors 
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All housing at the Palms is air-conditioned. The quarters range from 


three bedroom units to trailers. 





Morning colors are held with full ceremonies. The 
mountains in the background are part of the base 
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All utilities are included in the rent 

















plex segment of the “Honest John” op- 
eration can be sandwiched between 
a sessions of prosaic subjects. 
Large-scale field training for the 
desert dwellers is dependent largely 
on the exercises and maneuvers in the 
mill for the First Division at Camp 
Pendleton. For each air-ground land- 
ing exercise, at least one battery of 
AA and one battery of Force type 
artillery are sent coastward in support 
of the division. During the recent “Ski 
Jump” division exercise, more than 80 
| percent of all Force artillery units were 
committed. 

T Living facilities at Twentynine /, ‘ Lo © 
Palms are excellent, judged by any { A 4 
standard. The major portions of the . 
base are centrally located, within a 
three-mile radius. All buildings, ad- 
ministration and barracks alike, are 
maces airy and large. And most important, No matter where Dad is stationed, the small fry still have to fall out 
every building on the base is equipped for school. Marine buses take them to the town of Twentynine Palms 








with a combination air conditioning- 
heating system. During the hot Sum- 
mer months, cool forced air keeps the 
structures liveable, and in the Winter, 
blowers drive the warm air into every 
portion of the buildings. 

Laundry, dry cleaning, post exchange, 
and snack shop facilities are located 
within short walking distance from 
most of the barrack areas. Although 
not as large as similar stores at other 
bases, the post exchange is well-stocked 
with the normal necessities plus the 
usual cameras, clothing, and incident- 
als. In addition, an exchange is main- 
tained in the old area for dependents. 
It stocks household and feminine items. 

At the present time, an enlisted and 
a Staff NCO Club, both small but 
adequate, are in operation. Two new 

: clubs, in the building stages, in the 
Early this year an unexpected snowstorm covered Twentynine Palms heart of the base. will offer enlisted 
with an eight-inch blanket of white. This is the unusual morning after TURN PAGE 
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TWENTYNINE PALMS (cont.) 


troops more deluxe and extensive off- 
duty entertainment. For the married 
personnel, a commissary eliminates 
any problems in chow procurement, 
and for the small fry, a base-operated 
nursery school has been established. 

Married personnel do well in the 
housing department at Twentynine 
Palms. Four housing areas are avail- 
able for enlisted Marines, most with 
a short or no waiting period. For Staff 
NCOs, there is a 297-unit Wherry proj- 
ect located on the base, with rents 
pegged from $69 for one bedroom to 
$83.50 for a three-bedroom unit, all 
with utilities included. For the lower 
pay grades, there are relocatable and 
trailer housing on the base, and a 34- 
unit Naval Housing area located in 
the town of Twentynine Palms. All 
three housing areas are furnished, and 
range from $51.30 for a two-bedroom 
relocatable house to $38.40 for a four- 
sleeper trailer. 

When former Marine Bobbie Troup 
wrote his hit tune “Route 66” several 
years ago, it’s certain he had no ulterior 
motive in the line, “get your kicks on 
Route 66.” The Twentynine Palms 
Base is bounded on the North by Route 
66, but the kicks in that area are few 
and far between. And the same state- 
ment applies to people, towns and 
bright lights. 

For that reason, and because of the 
restrictions imposed by the remote 
desert location, the base has instigated 
what is undoubtedly one of the finest 
liberty and recreational programs in 
the Corps today. 

In the liberty department, there are 
two extremely popular innovations. A 
system of meritorious TAD has been 
arranged with the supporting Arms 
Training Regiment at Camp Del Mar. 
It consists of a week’s “duty” at Del 
Mar, with no training, police details 
or occupational duties. Special liberty 
within this period enables the men to 
enjoy life during their week in the 
Oceanside area with practically open 
gate privileges. For those who prefer 
their scouting jaunts elsewhere, 96- 
hour leaves are available on a basis 
of one per month for eligible personnel. 
Forty-eights and 72’s are granted with 
a liberal hand, allowing Marines fre- 
quent opportunities for a change of 
scenery. On an overall basis, it’s com- 
puted that the average Twentynine 
Palms Marine is off duty for three 
out of each four weekends. 

The recreational program at the base 
is no hit-and-miss proposition. It op- 
erates full blast for an event-laden 10 
months out of each year. Except for 
December and January, there is always 
something going on, with enough 
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variety to interest even the most aloof. 
And the whole thing is in tune with 
the yearly temperature range, which 
soars from a below freezing in January 
to the high 120s in mid-Summer. Ma- 
jor emphasis of the program lies in the 
intramural sports department. This in- 
cludes team participation in basket- 
ball, bowling, boxing, football, golf, 
judo, skeet, softball, swimming, track, 
tennis and volleyball. 


Basketball and football hog the 


desert dweller’s spotlight. During the 
1957 basketball season at Twentynine 
Palms, 14 teams with more than 200 
men, took to the court. Because of the 
tight schedule, many of the games 
were played early in the morning or 
late at night; but every scheduled 
game was played. Last year’s intra- 
mural football lineup included 400 men 
playing in full 11-man teams. And 
this, when the entire strength of the 
base totaled only 4000. 


Weapons at the Palms range from conventional 


mainstays to new heavy rocket batteries 


with the big “Honest John” missile 








The Staff NCOs will migrate as soon as their new club building is 





completed. A new club is also being built for the junior enlisted men 
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Among the conveniences located on the base at Twentynine Palms is 
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a modern, well-stocked commissary. Supplies are brought in by truck 


Swim fans at the base are at no 
loss for facilities. A pool in the old 
area — remaining from previous re- 
gimes—has been converted for use by 
dependents. In the new camp area, an 
850,000-gallon swimming tank has been 
constructed, and will be opened for 
business as soon as the desert warms 
up a bit. And for personnel who pre- 
fer to throw a hook into the water, 
arrangements have been made. Deep- 
sea fishing parties are hauled to the 
Oceanside pier for their brand of recre- 
ation. 

A new skeet and trap shooting range 
has been completed, and a temporary 
golf driving range is to be replaced 
with a planned nine-hole course. Bowl- 
ing at nearby Twentynine Palms can 
be accomplished at reduced _ rates 
through Special Services chits. 

Future recreational plans include the 
construction of an eight-lane bowling 
alley; lighted baseball and _ football 
fields; and a new $212,000 library. A 
new field house is in the works, and 
will include the full gamut of courts, 
weightlifting and exercising gear. 

Marines who prefer the milder forms 
of recreation and exercise have not 
been forgotten in the program. There 
is the usual array of hobby shops, 
nightly movies, and quarterly dances 
complete with name bands, entertain- 
ment and hostesses. Even rock-hunting 
parties have been organized and a sec- 
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tion of the hobby shop is equipped 
with rock polishing and cutting para- 
phernalia. 

It’s difficult to classify the duty at 
Twentynine Palms in a good, bad or 
indifferent status. Conditions have im- 
proved tremendously since the first 





Marine contingent arrived little more 
than three years ago, and the program 
is a long way from ended. There re- 
mains, however, the boredom of the 
never-changing desert, the lack of tele- 
vision, and the constant-blowing winds 
and sand. 

But to many of the officers and en- 
listed men who have spent long months 
at the desert base, these are minor ir- 
ritations. They are firm in the belief 
that Twentynine Palms is_ rapidly 
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Pfc R. Hulsey found that Twentynine Palms is a typical desert town. 
It is a quiet little community approximately six miles from the base 





shaping up as the artillery showplace 
of the Corps, and in the near future, 
will become the number one duty 
station. 

This writer has no faculties for gaz- 
ing into the future. We saw Twenty- 
nine Palms when it was activated as 
a training center, and now three years 
later, we’ve looked it over again. And 
one fact is certain. The desert base is 
well on its way toward becoming an- 


other top post of the Corps. END 
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TSgt. F. Filkins, MSgt. J. Fowler, 
and Capt. R. Martin—the .45 caliber team champions 








Col. R. Moser, Capt. R. Martin, and the tournament 
director, C. A. Brown, visited behind the firing line 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 
Leatherneck Sta‘? Writer 
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HERE outstanding marksmen 

WV gather to match the abil- 

ity to hold ’em_ and 
squeeze ‘em, it’s standard operating 
procedure for the Marine Corps to be 
represented. The 26th annual National 
Mid-Winter Pistol Championships, 
Tampa, Fla., were no exception. A 
field of more than 600 competitors, in- 
cluding the best from civilian, police and 
military ranks, was attracted to the 
tournament. Although less than half 
a hundred Marines, vastly outnum- 
bered, assumed the position of “raised 
pistol,” they won their share of match 
and class awards. 

The Marine Corps Marksmanship 
Training Unit is based at Camp 
Matthews, San Diego, Calif., and spe- 
cializes in fostering the improvement 
of rifle and pistol shooting within the 
entire Corps. The MTU pistol team 
competed, as a unit, at Tampa for the 
first time, but five members won in- 
dividual matches, and another quartet 
won the most important match—for 
service shooters—on the final day. 

Facilities for the Mid-Winter meet, 
held on the Tampa Police Pistol Club 
Range, were complete. The range was 


MSgt. R. Jones 


equipped with 102 Bunnerlight Na- 
tional Match, electrically - operated, 
time-controlled targets, a completely 
covered firing line, and a large club- 
house for shooters and visitors. 

The matches were coordinated by the 
Tampa Police Pistol Club, the Floridan 
Pistol Club and the Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce. The tournament director 
was C. A. “Smitty’’ Brown, a retired 
Marine officer, and the match executive 
officer was retired Army Col. Perry D. 
Swindler. The chief range officer was 
Capt. Claude Harris, USMC, retired. 
and his assistant was MSgt. Shelby 
“Mike” Ghormley, USMCR. 

Conceived in 1931 in the neighboring 
city of St. Petersburg, where all firing 
was at small bore stationary targets, 
the matches were initially staged in 
Tampa, with the blessings of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, in 1936. That 
year about 45 shooters fired at 36 
targets. 

With the hard-charging Brown and 
Frank L. Wyman providing the im- 
petus, the National Mid-Winter Pistol 
Championships have grown rapidly, 
and are now second in importance only 
to the National Matches at Camp 





Perry, Ohio. 


As proof of their pop- 
ularity, the 1957 matches operated at 
capacity; more than 200 entries had to 


be returned. 

An MTU shooter, SSgt. Donald D. 
Thorne, was the first Marine to become 
acquainted with the winners’ circle. He 
fired 295-16X for a large plaque in the 
Frank Wyman Trophy Match, a .22 
caliber pistol or revolver event, on the 
first morning. Thorne, one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding pistol shooters, was 
a member of the Marine Corps Gray 
Team which won the National Trophy 
Team Pistol Match last year at Perry. 

It took the Marines two days to come 
up with another champion, but when 
they finally regained their winning ways 
they “got on the board” emphatically. 
MSgt. Robert O. Jones, MTU, and a 
teammate of Thorne at Perry in ’56, 
won the Police Trophy Match, a center 
fire National Match course, with a 
294-8X score. Another MTU shooter, 
TSet. Fred W. Filkins, took a silver 
medal, trailing Jones with 293-12X. 

Dissatisfied with the role of an also- 
ran, Filkins improved his “Kentucky” 


windage: won the next match. He 
scored 870-36X% in the Smith and 
TURN PAGE 
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PISTOL (cont.) 


Wesson Trophy Match, an aggregate, 
for the National Mid-Winter Center 
Fire Championship. His take-home 
prize was a Smith and Wesson revolver. 
As in the preceding match, a Marine 
was second. Lt. William W. McMillan, 
Jr., finished one point behind Filkins 
for a plaque. 

The next day, the matches for which 
the Marines had been waiting were 
scheduled. Their normal sidearm, the 
.45 caliber pistol, was to be fired. They 
came through, with members of the 
“Big Team” winning two individuals, 
and the Marine Corps annexed the 
four-man .45 caliber Hav-A-Tampa 
Trophy Team Match. McMillan got 
the Marines off to a good start by 
firing 197-10X to win the .45 Caliber 
Timed-Fire Match. The .45 caliber 
rapid was next on the progrdm and 
MSegt. John A. Fowler won it with a 
195-7X score. 

The Marines clearly demonstrated 
their collective abilities when the galaxy 
of shooters assembled on the line for 
the .45 team title match. Capt. Robert 
E. Martin, MTU pistol team captain, 
selected Jones, Fowler, Filkins and him- 
self as members of the Marine Blue 
Team. As pistol shooters go, the color 
“blue” is usually associated with 
“first” teams, and Martin knew his 
shooters well. The team came off the 
line with a score of 1129 points, 10 
ahead of its nearest rival—the high- 
scoring Army Blue—for a first place 
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MSgt. John A. Fowler won the .45 caliber Rapid 
Fire Match on the fourth day of the Championships 








reward of a large team plaque, and 
four individual silver medals. 

Several Marines showed to good ad- 
vantage in the Master and Special 
Master classes. MSgt. John L. Richard- 
son, MTU, shot 200-12X for fifth place 
in the Micro Sight Trophy Match on 
opening day. His score was identical 
to that of the match winner, Army 
Capt. J. F. Gregory, but Gregory had 
three more shots in the all-important 
“X” ring. 

In the .22 caliber pistol or revolver 
Lykes Brothers Trophy Match, also 
fired on the first day, SSgt. Marlin W. 
Findsen, MTU, had one more “X” 
than match winner William C. Joyner, 
Border Patrol, but was a point short 
of Joyner’s 300 score. Findsen came 
back later to fire 2513-82XK in the 
grand aggregate National Mid-Winter 
Pistol and Revolver Championship. 
His score earned for him the title 
Special Master Champion, behind the 
match winner, Army MSgt. Huelet L. 
Benner, and High Marine McMillan. 
Findsen’s awards were a large plaque 
and a Helbros wrist watch. In the 
same match and class, Thorne was 
second to Findsen with 2513-72X. 

Other Special Master class winners 
were Camp Lejeune’s TSgt. Regnale G. 
Evenson, second in the Bausch and 
Lomb Trophy Match; Jones, fourth in 
the .22 Caliber Rapid Fire Match; 
Fowler, first in the National Mid- 
Winter .22 Caliber Championship, and 
TSgt. George H. Hurt, MTU, fifth in 
the Center Fire Rapid Fire Match and 





SSgt. Donald D. 
Trophy Match, a .22 caliber event, the first day 








Thorne took the Frank Wyman 


first in the .45 Caliber National Match 
Course. 

In the same class, Lejeune’s CWO 
Robert C. McIntyre finished fourth in 
the Police Trophy Match; TSegt. 
Nathaniel A. Pratt, Jacksonville, Fla., 
was third in the aggregate National 
Mid-Winter .22 Caliber-Center Fire 
Championship; Thorne was fifth in the 
.45 Caliber Rapid Fire Match and 
Lejeune’s MSgt. Robert O. Freeman 
led his class in the .45 Caliber Slow 
Fire Match. 

Another excellent Lejeune shooter 
placed twice in the Expert class. MSegt. 
Arthur E. Snyder was first in the 
Center-Fire Rapid-Fire Match, and 
fourth in the Police Trophy Match. 
In the former, his score was seven 
points below that of the match winner. 

The accurate shooting at Tampa of 
Marines in lower classifications should 
serve as an incentive to budding pistol 
marksmen throughout the Marine 
Corps. TSgt. Walter A. Herrington, Le- 
jeune, who competed in the Sharp- 
shooter class, practically gave a one- 
man demonstration of versatility. Scat- 
tered among the .22, .38 and .45 caliber 
events, he won five first place awards. 
Additionally, he took five seconds, one 
fifth and a sixth. Hardware collected 
by Herrington included four large, first- 
place plaques, a revolver, wrist watch, 
two smaller plaques, three silver med- 
als, one bronze and a National Rifle 
Association Award. 

MSgt. Raymond W. Dinnan, Olathe, 
Kan., who paid his own way to Tampa 
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TSgt. Walter A. Herrington, Jr., Lejeune, won Another Sharpshooter class competitor who placed 





five first place awards in the Sharpshooter class consistently was MSgt. R. K. Harris, from HQMC 
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First Lieutenant William W. McMillan, Jr., who shattered a pistol 
record set in 1951 by MSgt. Huelet L. Benner, U. S. Army. Firing 
in the Southland Police Pistol Matches, San Diego, Calif., McMillan 
shot a grand aggregate 2645 X 2700 score, one point above Benner 


Official USMC photo 


to shoot unattached, and MSgt. Roy K. 
Harris, Headquarters Battalion, Head- 
quarters, U. S. Marine Corps, were 
two others who did well in the Sharp- 
shooter class. 

Dinnan won three firsts, a like num- 
ber of seconds, one third, a fourth and 
three fifth places. His awards were 
a revolver, five plaques, two silver 
medals and three bronze. Harris may 
be a real comer in .45 caliber circles. 
He won a second place award, one 
third, a fourth and two fifth places for 
a silver medal, a pair of bronze medals 
and two plaques. 

A newcomer to competitive shooting, 
MSegt. William J. “Woody” Wood, 
Second Marine Air Wing, Cherry Point, 
N. C., took a second place, Sharp- 
shooter class, in the NRA _ building 
fund event. 

MSegt. Walter P. Smith, Jacksonville, 
Fla., had his name posted five times 
for placing in the Marksman class. He 
won four bronze medals and a plaque 
with three thirds, a fourth and one 
fifth place. 

The principal speaker at an award 
ceremony, Lt. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, 
USA, retired, lauded match officials 
and participants for their cooperation 
and spirit. The executive director of 
the NRA noted that the National Mid- 
Winter Pistol Championships’ were 
an opportunity for the finest 
(pistol shooters) in the nation to get 
together under ideal conditions. You're 
doing well, but much work remains to 
be done.” END 
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by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 






E AGE-OLD, battle-scarred, 
smoke-blackened mess gear, 
with which Marines have 
driven tent stakes, dug foxholes, bailed 
water, massacred land crabs and orna- 
mented tent flaps, will soon become a 
thing of the past, even in chow lines. 
The deep-six was decided after exten- 
sive study of experience gained in 
World War II and Korea which proved 
that Marines did not like to carry mess 
eear. They discarded it at the first 
opportunity. 

Individual combat rations, commonly 
known as “C” rations, also were deter- 
mined not acceptable over prolonged 
periods of time in the field. An en- 
tirely new ration will soon support 
them. 

Through a continuing program by 
the Marine Corps’ Equipment Board, 
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The “25 in 1” 


were developed to 


ration and 


new messing concept 


fit in with the 


Marine Corps’ “vertical envelopment” doctrine 


the Corps is nearing final adoption of 
a modern method in field messing and 
the procurement of a ration called, 
“Meal, 25 in 1, Landing Force.” The 
ration has been field-tested by men of 
the Second Marine Division at Camp 
Lejeune and further tests have been 
proposed for this Summer when the 
Corps’ new “streamlined” division is 
tested at Camp Pendleton. 

The new method in field messing 
provides for the delivery to frontline 
troops of mess gear, less the knife, 
fork and spoon, when food other than 
the individual combat ration is used. 
In place of the meat can and cover 


will be a light-weight, disposable mess 
tray. 

The “25 in 1” ration will be used to 
feed troops between the time they as- 
sault a position and the time the area 
is secured. It was developed at the 
Marine Corps’ request by the Army 
Food Container Service Institute, 
Chicago. 

The messing concept and ration were 
developed to fit in with the Marine 
Corps’ “vertical envelopment” method 
of waging war and for possible future 
warfare in an atomic era. All field 
messing equipment and rations will be 
capable of being lifted by helicopter. 
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A technician at the Food Container Service Institute in 
Chicago checked a bread sample from "25 in |" 


In the first World War, the Corps 
adopted a contraption named, ‘The 
Kitchen, Rolling, M-1917.” It was used 
by the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France. The last of these animal- 
drawn mobile kitchens was uncovered 
in Marine Corps storage in 1951 and 
has since been relegated to a museum. 
During World War II, the Corps or- 
dered 250 mobile ranges. They were 
mounted on 300-gallon water trailer 
chassis. The result was an awkward, 
top-heavy piece of equipment, used 
with little success. Following World 
War II, prefabricated galleys on wheels 
for FMF units, one per company, were 
discussed. 

The present-day field messing idea 
saw its beginning in 1950 when Gen- 
eral Clifton B. Cates, then Command- 
ant, directed a special panel of officers 
to meet and draw up recommendations 
for a new feasible messing concept. All 
reference to a mobile field kitchen was 
dropped and the panel denied the exist- 
ence of a requirement for such equip- 
ment. This was in contrast with the 


ration 


Russian and Italian armies. They had 
developed and adopted a mobile trailer- 
mounted field kitchen, complete with 
baking facilities, since the end of World 
War II. 

Recommendations by the board sug- 
gested that the Individual Assault Food 
Packet be used during the first 24 
hours of an operation. From D plus 1 
through D plus 3, “C” rations will be 
used, but for no more than three days, 
if practical. Beginning the fourth day, 
the “25 in 1” ration will be used until 
organic field messing equipment and 
either the “A” or “B” rations are avail- 
able. The plan calls for “A” rations 
(perishable foods) as early as possible 
when refrigeration facilities are avail- 
able. If not, the “B”’ ration (nonperish- 
ables) will be used. 

The old “5 in 1” ration is being re- 
tained in lieu of the Food Packet or 
“C” ration, for use by crews of weapons 
having prime movers. It was suggested, 
however, that disposable mess trays be 
provided. 

This “checkerboard” method of furn- 





ishing rations will mean that during the 
first four days of an amphibious opera- 
tion, individuals will be provided with 
rations that are pre-cooked or prepared. 
They can be eaten either hot or cold. 
Emergency cookers or the one-burner 
stoves will be used by the troops to 
warm their food. When the tactical 
and logistical situation permits the 
landing and use of the organic field 
messing equipment and “A” and “B” 
rations, field messing for infantry units 
will be centered around a field kitchen 
located in the battalion or regimental 
service area. All food and disposable 
trays will be transported to the front 
lines. The four-compartment trays, 275 
in number, will be in one package, 
weighing about 20 pounds. It will be 
sufficient to feed one hot meal to a 
reinforced rifle company. This includes 
the artillery forward observer party, air 
and naval gunfire spotting teams, the 
machine gun section and the 8l1-mm. 

mortar section. 
In the attack phase, all food will be 
cooked in a rear area, placed in in- 
TURN PAGE 
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MEAL (cont.) 


sulated containers and moved forward 
to the rear areas of the forward com- 
panies in trucks, helicopters or by 
carrying parties. The ’copters are espe- 
cially ear-marked when fighting might 
be done in mountainous terrain. 

To ensure sufficient transportation, 
extra trucks will be provided the in- 
fantry regiments so that they will no 
longer be dependent upon transporta- 
tion furnished by the Motor Trans- 
port Battalion on a _ when-available 
basis. 
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The McClary's Army Field Kitchen was used by 
the Marines throughout World War |. It was a 


Following the evening meal, the food 
containers and empty water cans will 
be returned to the battalion or regi- 
mental service areas in preparation for 
the next meal. During the night, break- 
fast of “A” or “B” rations will be pre- 
pared and delivered to the companies 
prior to the resumption of the attack. 
At breakfast, the Individual Food 
Packet or one-third of a “C” ration 
will be issued each individual for the 
noon meal. 

At Camp Lejeune in 1956, five sep- 
arate tests were tried. In the first test, 
while a battalion was in the attack, 
two meals were served by the battalion 


forerunner of the newly proposed messing concept 
which excludes the use of a mobile mess kitchen 
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mess section who carried the meals for- 


ward. Nondisposable (metal) mess 
trays and cleaning equipment wer 
used. This was considered unsatis- 


factory because the troops were absent 
from their jobs too long, eating and 
washing trays. Other objections were 
that the mess section had to carry too 
much gear, i.e., cleaning cans, water, 
burners and fuel. The trays also be- 
came too hot to handle after the re- 
quired second washing. 

Test +2 was the same except the 
trays were returned to the rear areas 
for washing. This was time consuming 
and, especially after an evening meal, 
the cleaning and preparation of the 
mess trays for breakfast was extremely 
difficult because of darkness or black- 
out conditions. 

Disposable trays were used for the 
first time throughout Test #3. Follow- 
ing the meals, they were buried or 
burned in the vicinity of the feeding 
site. This method was well-received by 
the troops and was preferred over the 
two previous methods. It took one- 
third the time and required a minimum 
of personnel and equipment at the 
feeding site. 

Test #4 was similar to Test #3 
except the disposable trays were col- 
lected and returned to the battalion 
service area for disposal. This method 
was preferred over all others by unit 
commanders, the food service personnel 
and the individual Marine. 

Mess halls located in forward areas 
and in semi-permanent camps were 


& Pfc O. Zuberbier (L) and Major J. Lowder, Jr., of the 
Quantico, Va., Equipment Board, tested the canned bread 
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Acceptance of the ''25 in |"' will relieve many of the 
supply headaches of the past. Previously, the rations 


tried next. Here, too, the use of the 
nondisposable (metal) trays proved un- 
satisfactory. When the disposable type« 
trays were used, it was found that they 
cut down the feeding time and the 
problem of cleaning the trays was elim- 
inated. 

Through these tests, it was deter- 
mined that one nondisposable mess tray 
per individual should be retained in 
the supply system for use in garrison- 
type mess halls, but in forward areas, 
the disposable trays should be used 
when the other type is considered im- 
practical. 

Final conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the field test, which resulted 
in a revised concept for field messing, 
were: 

1. It is suitable for Marine Corps 
use by all size and type units in for- 
ward area mess halls and front line 
units. 

2. The revised concept is suitable 
for use in both conventional or heli- 
copter-type amphibious operations. 

3. The nondisposable (metal) mess 
trays should be retained in the supply 
system for use in garrison-type mess 
halls or when it is impractical to use 





The "25 in 1" 


packets can be 
easily transported by ‘copters 





\ 


disposable type trays. 

4. The individual meat can and 
cover should be retained in the supply 
system until such time as a disposable 
mess tray suitable for Marine Corps 
use is developed. 

5. A disposable type mess tray 
should be procured and field tested to 
determine its suitability for Marine 
Corps use. 

6. The revised concept lends itself 
to feeding more hot meals to front line 
units with its reduction in labor, feed- 
ing time, transportation requirements, 
sanitary problems and equipment neces- 
sary for establishing a messing site. 

7. The saving in labor, transporta- 
tion, G.I. cans, immersion burners, 
fuel, meat cans and covers, will prob- 
ably defray the cost of disposable type 
trays. 

As the new field messing concept had 
its beginning a number of years ago, 
so did the development of the ‘25 in 1” 
ration. In February, 1953, the Marine 
Corps transferred $10,000 to the Army 
Quartermaster General for research and 
development of the ration. In March, 
1955, it was tested by the 2nd Bat- 
talion, Second Marine Regiment at 


had to be unloaded from ships, ration dumps set up 
and chow sorted. Pre-cooked meals will save time 


Camp Lejeune. It was found to be 
suitable for FMF use on the company, 
battalion and regimental levels. Minor 
modifications were requested including 
the addition of disposable plates, can 
openers and menus. 

In submitting specifications to the 
Institute, Marine Corps Headquarters 
explained that it wanted to get hot 
food to the troops as quickly as pos- 
sible during the early stages of an 
amphibious operation. The new ration 
will do just that. The sum of $2900 
was allowed for the development of the 
ration and $7100 for the procurement 
of prototype rations for trial. 

The “25 in 1” is packaged for aerial 
delivery and has been kept to minimum 
size to facilitate easy handling. The 
complete package, food and container, 
weighs slightly less than 50 pounds and 
eliminates the necessity for each man 
to carry personal rations with him for 
the duration of a combat situation. 

Acceptance of the “25 in 1” will also 
ease many of the supply headaches of 
the past. In previous operations, vast 
quantities of rations had to be un- 
loaded from ships, ration dumps had 
to be set up and the rations sorted. 
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If the new messing concept is adopted, scenes like this will 
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The disposable trays will eliminate the soap and double rinse routine 


MEAL (cont.) 


These procedures are virtually elimin- 
ated by the new feeding plan. It also 
has been designed to remain stable for 
two years in temperatures ranging from 
minus 80 degrees to plus 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit, relative humidity from 10 
to 90 percent. The package is fire, 
water, insect and fungus proof and 
would be unaffected by total immer- 
sion in three feet of salt or fresh water 
for two hours. 

“Meal, 25 in 1, Landing Force” con- 
sists of 21 different menus, each one 
packaged separately in fiberboard con- 
tainers. Each meal is labeled Break- 
fast Menu + — or Dinner Menu 
+ —. There are seven breakfast menus 
and 14 dinner or supper menus. Each 
case contains sufficient food to provide 
cne meal for 25 men. They are: 


BREAKFAST MENUS (7) 


Menu +1 Menu #2 


Oleomargarine Oleomargarine 
Sugar Sugar 
Cocoa Cocoa 
Coffee Coffee 

Menu +5 Menu +6 
Figs Apricots 
Cereal blocks Cereal blocks 
Pream Pream 


Ham & eggs 
White bread 
Strawberry jam 
Oleomargarine 


Pork sausage links 
White bread 
Cherry jam 
Oleomargarine 


Sugar Sugar 
Cocoa Cocoa 
Coffee Coffee 
Menu +7 
Cherries 
Cereal blocks 
Pream 


Ham & eggs 
White bread 
Raspberry jam 
Oleomargarine 
Sugar 

Cocoa 


Coffee 





Pineapple slices 
Cereal blocks 
Pream 
Pork sausage links 
White bread 
Peach jam 
Oleomargarine 
Sugar 
Cocoa 
Coffee 

Menu +3 
Pears 
Cereal blocks 
Pream 
Bacon 
White bread 
Peanut butter 
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Pineapple slices 
Cereal blocks 
Pream 

Pork lunch meat 
White bread 
Raspberry jam 
Oleomargarine 
Sugar 

Cocoa 


Coffee 
Menu +4 


Peaches 

Cereal blocks 
Pream 

Pork lunch meat 
White bread 
Strawberry jam 


DINNER OR SUPPER MENUS (14) 


Menu +1 


Chicken & gravy 


White potatoes 
Lima beans 
Pineapple & rice 
pudding 
Chocolate discs 
White bread 
Oleomargarine 
Salt & pepper 
Pream 
Sugar 
Coffee 


Menu +3 
Beef & gravy 
White potatoes 


Menu +2 
Roast beef 
White potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Pineapple & rice 

pudding 

Candy corn 
White bread 
Oleomargarine 
Salt & pepper 
Pream 

Sugar 

Coffee 


Menu +4 
Beef & gravy 
White potatoes 


Green beans 
Fig pudding 
Roasted peanuts 
White bread 
Grape jam 
Oleomargarine 
Salt & pepper 
Sugar 

Pream 


Coffee 


Menu #5 
Chicken & gravy 
Cranberry sauce 
White potatoes 
Roasted peanuts 
Pound cake 
White bread 
Oleomargarine 
Salt & pepper 
Sugar 
Pream 


Coffee 


Menu #7 
Salmon 
Egg noodles 
Peas 
Sweet pickles 
Fruit cake 
White bread 
Oleomargarine 
Salt & pepper 
Sugar 
Pream 
Coffee 


Menu +9 


Chicken noodle soup 
Ham chunks 

Corn 

Pound cake 

White bread 
Strawberry jam 
Oleomargarine 


Salt & pepper 
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Carrots 

Fruit cocktail 
Chocolate discs 
White bread 
Peanut butter 
Oleomargarine 
Salt & pepper 
Sugar 

Pream 


Coffee 


Menu +6 
Pork & gravy 
White potatoes 
Apple sauce 
Sweet pickles 
Processed cheese 
Tomato puree 
Date pudding 
White bread 
Oleomargarine 
Salt & pepper 
Sugar 
Pream 
Coffee 

Menu #8 
Pork & gravy 
Egg noodles 
Green beans 
Processed cheese 
Fruit cake 
White bread 
Oleomargarine 
Salt & pepper 
Sugar 
Pream 


Coffee 


Menu #10 
Roast beef 
Corn 
Lima beans 
Cookies 
White bread 
Oleomargarine 
Salt & pepper 
Sugar 





Metal trays were found to be 
unacceptable on field problems 
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This method of troop feeding will be deep-sixed if 
the new messing concept proves successful during 








) Sugar Pream 
Pream Coffee 
Coffee 
Menu #11 Menu #12 
Frankfurters Chicken noodle soup 
Beans w/pork Boned turkey 
Sauerkraut Green beans 
Fruit cake Processed cheese 
Catsup Pears 
White bread Cherry jam 
Oleomargarine White bread 
Salt & pepper Oleomargarine 
Sugar Salt & pepper 
Pream Sugar 
Coffee Pream 
Coffee 
Menu #173 Menu #14 
Ham chunks Chile con carne 
Beans w/pork Egg noodles 
Applesauce Red kidney beans 
2 Cookies Oatmeal cookies 
White bread White bread 
Oleomargarine Oleomargarine 
Salt & pepper Salt & pepper 
i Sugar Sugar 
Pream Pream 
Coffee Coffee 
During tests at Camp Lejeune, 10,000 
prototype “25 in 1” rations were used, 
and were found to be acceptable. The 
’ majority of individuals in the test unit 


had eaten packaged operational ra- 
tions previously and therefore had some 


Hot chow is assured in future amphibious 


operations, even during the early assault days 
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basis for comparison. However, one of 
the ration’s biggest faults was its lack 
of sufficient portions in the breakfast 
menus. There was also poor acceptabil- 
ity of the pork sausage links due to the 
strong flavor, and an objection to the 
absence of breakfast cereal variety. 

To ensure a positive result, no other 
food was served until the test was con- 
cluded. Personnel did not have access 
to the post exchange to purchase sand- 
wiches, candy, etc., as a substitute for 
the 10-day ration. It was conducted at 
the levels of a battalion, company, 
platoon, squad and fire team. 

At the battalion level, field messing 
was tried during 17 meals, using the 
M-37 field range. In the companies, 
four separate company messes fed an 
average of 200 men each, for a total 
of nine meals, while using the Cooking 
Outfit, Small Detachment, M-1944. At 
the platoon level, 15 platoon messes 
served approximately 45 men each for 
four consecutive meals with one Cook- 
ing Outfit, Small Detachment, M-1944, 
for each of the platoons. Portion con- 
trol at all levels was excellent. 

During one test, all meals were served 
cold with the exception of hot coffee 
and cereal. Fifty-three percent of the 
personnel considered the ration accept- 
able without being heated. With the 
exception of the bacon, dehydrated 





proposed tests at Camp Pendleton this Summer. At 
Camp Lejeune, the feeding time was cut one-third 
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potatoes, egg noodles and soup, the 
ration was considered acceptable with- 
out being heated. The breakfast menus 
were generally too light in bulk and 
the board recommended the addition 
of dehydrated potatoes, baked beans or 
beef hash. 

The Medical Section of the Second 
Marine Division kept tab on the health 
of the men undergoing the test and it 
was their opinion that the use of the 
“25 in 1” ration in no way impaired 
the health and physical fitness of the 
Marines. 

Although the Marine Corps has de- 
termined the Institute package accept- 
able to its needs, details are still being 
ironed out to conform with the test 
recommendations. When accepted in its 
entirety, Marines in the field no longer 
will subsist on rations of a sub-stand- 
ard calorie ratio during the first days 
of an amphibious operation. The days 
too, of living off the land, eating 
domestic, wild and “midnight requisi- 
tioned” food will cease. The ‘25 in 1” 
fits the Marine Corps’ needs well and 
so will the adoption of the new messing 
concept. Hot chow is a certainty in all 
future amphibious operations, even in 
the early days of the assault when the 
enemy is directing “incoming mail’ to 
detract from a second helping of “ham 
and eggs.” END 
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operation beartrap | 


by C. Grant Dunnagan 








OREA was cold the Winter night of 1952 

when First Sergeant Keno Kelly and Pfc 

Cairo Muldoon, George Company’s top 

sergeant and runner, sat listening to their company 

exec, acting company commander, respond glumly to 

a metallic voice on the telephone which tied the 
company to the battalion. 

“Yes, sir, Colonel, but...” The telephone rattled 

angrily and Lieutenant Beauregard Sutherland 


” 


looked pained. Sgt. Kelly stared absently at the 
eternal Korean snow drifting through a rip in the 
blanket that covered the bunker door; he shivered as 
he thought of the man who sat in the listening post 
500 meters forward of the C.P. He looked up as the 
lieutenant muttered a resigned “Yes Sir.” 

“What’s he stirred up about this time, Mr. Suther- 


land?” he asked. 
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muzzle flash of the first long burst, he saw two Red soldiers hit the deck 











BEARTRAP (cont.) 


“Same thing, Top,” the officer re- 
sponded gloomily. “The big headquar- 
ters in Seoul feels we aren't doing our 
best to get prisoners. So, if this bat- 
talion doesn’t soon catch a real live 
Red, George Company is the colonel’s 
choice to pull off a company-sized raid 
for prisoners.” 

“A company-sized raid for one stink- 
in’ prisoner?”’ yelped Sgt. Kelly. They'll 
cut us to ribbons for our trouble. How 
quick is ‘soon’?” 

“Seventy-two hours from now. Got 
any suggestions? Every time we send 
a patrol out to get prisoners, the com- 
mies try to capture our men; and we 
wind up with a pot full of dead enemy 
and no prisoners.” 

“That’s just what I’m saying. If we 
can clobber their people for trying it, 
they can sure do the same for us. Let 
me take one man and try catching a 
prisoner!” 

“No! We'll try something else.” 

“What, for instance? As I see it the 
only way to get a Red is to track one 
down, and any more than two men 
would just complicate the patrol.” 

“That makes sense, Top, but we'll 
ask for volunteers.” 

“Ask for one volunteer, Skipper. You 
forget that I grew up down south, hunt- 
ing and snooping through boondocks. 
There’s not a better qualified man in 
the company. All we need is one good, 
strong man to help bring the prisoner 
in—IF we catch one.” 

“All right, Top, but if you get your- 
self killed, the colonel will hang me. 
Wanta go tomorrow night?” 

“What's wrong with tonight? All I 
need is the other man.” 

“Top,” said Muldoon, who had been 
listening intently, “how about me goin’ 


with ya’?” 
The sergeant shuddered slightly, “Uh, 
I don’t think so, Muldoon. I... . uh, 


need a very strong man with me.” 
“I’m strong as an ox,” Muldoon said. 
“And you think like one,” muttered 

the sergeant under his breath. Then 


raising his voice, “Yes but .. . uh, 
you'd better stay here,” he finished 
happily. 


“Geez, Top, you'd think you don’t 
want me or sumpin’,” complained Mul- 
doon. “I been huntin’ and trappin’ all 
my life just like you.” 

“He’s your man, Keno!” exclaimed 
the officer. 

“But I, that is, we... uh, all right, 
Muldoon, get your gear in order. Bring 
six grenades and borrow an M-2 Car- 
bine from the supply sergeant. I'll run 
over the plan when you get back.” As 
Muldoon dashed for the supply tent, 
the first sergeant turned to his officer 
and said desperately, “I can’t take him 
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out there in the dark, lieutenant. He’s 
the dumbest, most tanglefooted man in 
the company. I1....” His voice trailed 
off as he saw the look in the skipper’s 
eye. “All right, all right, Skipper. Here’s 
my watch, my class ring and my wal- 
let. See that my mother gets them.” 

While Lt. Sutherland was trying to 
decide whether the first sergeant was 
pulling his leg, Muldoon burst into the 
bunker and, piling what appeared to 
be junk on the table, began wadding 
it into the pockets of his short parka. 
Sgt. Kelly became attentive as he saw 
an immense ball of string, a tent peg, 
and two white phosphorous grenades 
disappear into the overstuffed pockets. 

“What, may I ask, do you propose 
doing with wrapping twine and a tent 
peg, Muldoon? We're going to catch 
Reds, not fish; and the last thing I 
want to do is light up the area with 
WP grenades.” 

“Can't tell when this might come in 
handy, Top. I always like to be ready 
for anything that might happen.” 

“With you along, anything could,” 
muttered the unhappy first sergeant. 
“Well, here’s what I have in mind. 
We'll go out to Stallion. Since we 
knocked off keeping people out there 
except during daylight hours, we find 
sneaker tracks there every morning. 
The underbrush grows right up to the 
trail where it comes over the crest of 
the hill; so if we sit one on each side 
of the trail we’re bound to see a Red 
or two sometime tonight.” 

“We'd better get moving.” He picked 
up the Thompson sub-machine gun 
the 3rd Platoon had “captured” and 
presented to him while he was the 
platoon sergeant. He stroked the deadly, 
beautiful weapon fondly and headed for 
the bunker door. “Gunny, call the pla- 
toons and tell them where we’re going, 
so they won’t mistake us for enemy. 
Oh, and be sure that listening post 
over on Mimi knows we're out. I don’t 
plan to get near them, but our route 
back may depend upon friend Red.” 

“Keep your heads down, boys 
and play it cool,” the lieutenant called 
softly as they disappeared into the 
night. 

Before they started through the road- 
block on the one unmined trail leading 
out of the 3rd Platoon lines, the Top 
stopped. 

“Remember at the top of Stallion 
where the bushes almost grow into the 
trail? You take the left, a little forward, 
and I'll take the right, one pace behind 
you. If we see more than one Commie, 
wait ‘til the last one is abreast of 
you. Then, when I open fire on the 
others hit him right at the base of his 
skull with your rifle butt, but not too 
hard. We want him alive. If there’s 
only one, wait ‘til he’s abreast of me, 
then let him have your rifle butt. I'll 





have the Thompson in his ribs. If any- 
thing happens, I'll blast him and we’ll 
try another night. Okay, repeat it.” 

Sgt. Kelly stood tensely while Mul- 
doon started repeating the brief plan. 
When Muldoon finished, the Top shook 
his head and said in amazement, ‘“Per- 
fect! Ready?” 

They eased past the men standing 
watch in the fighting bunkers and into 
the snowy darkness. The trail wound 
over the unused paddy dikes to the 
place they would set their trap. When 
they reached the hill they moved gently 
to their positions alongside the trail. 
For an eternity-long half-hour they 
lay quietly in the snowy underbrush, 
while the bitter cold of the Korean 
night seeped through their parkas. 

As the half-hour stretched into forty- 
five minutes, Sgt. Kelly thought he 
heard a slight swishing sound. Then 
through the muffler of snow, the sound 
repeated itself and continued with a 
measured regularity that meant some- 
thing or someone was moving toward 
them. He strained to see Muldoon and 
made out the shadowy outline of the 
parka turning toward him and nodding 
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in the signal they had agreed upon to 
warn of enemy troops. The parka bob- 
bed once, twice, three times, paused, 
then bobbed a fourth. Four Reds! Two 
of them! He considered pulling out, but 
at the same instant thought of the 
desperation measure of a company raid. 
Before he had completed his thought 
the first short-billed quilted hat, fol- 
lowed immediately by the others, ap- 
peared against the snow. He fingered 
the trigger of the Thompson, fighting 
the instinct to open fire. A slight tremor 
ran over him as the enemy soldiers, 
surrounded by the odor of garlic, passed 
within two feet of his position. They 
were strolling casually along with the 
deadly little burp guns still at sling 
arms. 

The muzzle of the Thompson began 
its upward arc as the third enemy 
soldier passed, and the _ sergeant 
breathed a prayer that Muldoon’s part 
would go all right. Then the recoil of 
the ugly, snub-nosed weapon shoved 
into his shoulder. In the muzzle flash 
of the first long burst he saw the two 
nearest Reds being slammed and 
rolled bodily into the underbrush. He 
smiled grimly at the tremendous hitting 
power of the weapon, but his pleasure 
was short-lived. While the muzzle flash 
was lighting the area immediately in 
front of his eyes, he had lost the first 
of the Reds, and now, momentarily 
blinded, could not find him! He reared 
up to a crouch; but stiff from the 
cold, he was off balance when he saw 
the enemy soldier. In that second he 
realized the Commie was swinging the 
burp gun to fire and that he would 
never regain his balance in time to 
bring his own weapon to bear! 

Suddenly the high-pitched, ripping- 
burlap chatter of a burp gun screamed 
into the night from behind him! A sec- 
ond burst chattered out and the enemy 
in front of him turned slowly, twisting 
down into the snow. It was then he 
realized he had mistaken the sound of 
Muldoon’s automatic carbine for a burp 
gun. Muldoon moved past with the 
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unconscious prisoner over one shoulder 
and his carbine slung on the other. 
Without a word they trotted back down 
the trail, the sergeant trailing behind to 
cover the big Pfc and his precious 
burden. As they passed the last dead 
enemy, Muldoon made a_e scooping 
movement with his right hand and 
picked up a burp gun. 

“Dammit, Muldoon,’ hissed the 
sergeant, “I appreciate what you did 
up there, but this is no time for col- 
lecting souvenirs. No tellin’ how many 
Reds are just over that stinkin’ hill.” 

“Tell you about the burp gun later, 
Top. Right before you fired that sec- 
ond burst I heard at least a dozen 
Commies about 50 feet down the other 
side of the hill, sounding real excited.” 

By the time Muldoon finished speak- 
ing they had trotted some distance into 
the edge of a wooded area that bordered 
the trail for the next two hundred 
yards, and the tall Pfc dropped his 
prisoner in the snow. They could hear 
the whistles of the enemy soldiers just 
over the top of the hill they had left. 
Muldoon whipped out the ball of string 
and the tent peg he had slipped into 
his pocket earlier and began lashing one 
of the burp guns to a tree near the 
trail. 

“Muldoon, are you crazy? This is no 
time to play games!” Then as _ the 
prisoner stirred, the sergeant pulled the 
waist cord from his parka and tied 
his wrists together. Muldoon, in the 
meantime, finished tying the weapon to 
the tree and unwound one foot of the 
string. This he threaded through the 
trigger guard of the burp gun and tied 
to the tent peg, pulling it snug against 
the trigger guard. Sgt. Kelly smiled 
with satisfaction as he realized that 
Muldoon would be able to fire the 
weapon intermittently, simply by pull- 
ing the end of the string until the 
two of them and their prisoner were 
at least a hundred feet into the woods. 
Allowing some additional time after 
the last burst until the enemy would 
rush the weapon, they should have 
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a good head start. The _ sergeant 
shouldered the still unconscious prisoner 
while Muldoon ran a few feet forward 
along the trail and tied a white phos- 
phorous grenade to a tree, making a trip 
line of a piece of string which he had 
cut from the end of the loose roll. 

“That’s so we'll know when they 
reach the burp gun,” he observed mat- 
ter-of-factly. With that he proceeded 
to back rapidly down the trail toward 
their own lines, paying out the string 
as he went. 

Then they heard the enemy behind 
them, apparently following their tracks 
in the snow. Muldoon laughed softly. 
“You take him in, Top. I'll stay here 
and tend the store.” The sergeant 
opened his mouth to disagree but con- 
sidered the time element and trotted 
for the lines. 

“Play it cool, Muldoon.” And, grin- 
ning to himself, “Close the shop early 
enough to get home by bedtime.” 

In a few seconds the sergeant saw 
the reflected glare of the WP grenade. 
Then he heard the solitary burp gun as 
it shrieked and chattered at its old 
friends. The sound of grenades and 
more burp guns joined it in ripping 
the silent night to shreds. There was a 
brief pause and the sudden crash of 
guns and grenades began again. A few 
minutes later First Sergeant Kelly stag- 
gered into the trenches with the now- 
conscious and_ struggling prisoner. 
Slinging the prisoner to the frozen 
ground, he gasped. “One of you take 
charge of that, and a couple of you 
come with me. Muldoon’s still out 
there.” They dog-trotted back out into 
the night. 

Suddenly Muldoon’s whisper came 
from the bushes, “That you, Top?” He 
stood up from beside the trail, and they 
jogged back to the lines. 

A few minutes later, the prisoner on 
his way to G-2 and their report made, 
the sergeant and the Pfc sat com- 
fortably in the C.P. bunker, sipping C- 
Ration coffee. Sgt. Kelly gazed fondly 
at the big Pfc. 

“You really did yourself proud, Mul- 
doon. But tell me one thing. Where 
did you get the idea for the string and 
the burp gun?” 

“My Pa taught it to me, Top,” Mul- 
doon replied. 

“Ts your father an old military man, 
Muldoon?” asked Lt. Sutherland. “You 
never mentioned it.” 

“Wel-l-1, not exactly, Sir. You see, 
he ... that is, we... . aw, the old 
man used to do some moonshining, 
and if you don’t get caught at the ‘still’ 
there ain’t much chance they can prove 
nothin.’ So Pa used that gun trick with 
an old 12-gauge shotgun to be sure he’d 
have time to get away from the 
StilE ess END 
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THE SEA... 


PLAY AND BATTLEGROUND 
‘(OF MARINES 


The 





by L. E. Haffner 





The Sea In General 


IF YOU'RE a Marine you are going 
to spend some of your time around, 
on, or in the sea, so it is well that 
you know something about it. 
Seventy percent of the surface of the 
earth is covered with water—a big area, 
and one of the few remaining places 
on earth where you won't be too 
crowded. Here lie the last big frontier 
and unexplored areas of the earth. 
Many of the natural resources found 
in the land masses that rise above the 
water continue beneath the surface of 
the sea, and mankind hasn't even be- 
gun to tap this’ reservoir of wealth. 
Since man first ventured forth on the 
waters, the sea has been taking toll 
of his life and his treasures. On the 
coral, rocks, and sand of the near shore 
bottoms, and in the ooze of the abysses 
lie the accumulated wealth of various 
civilizations, all held on deposit for 
those who some day may go far 
enough and deep enough to claim them. 
As quests for this wealth move farther 
and deeper from loosely established 
national jurisdiction waters, new areas 
of friction and conflict may develop. 


So you see, while nations vie for the 





control of the space above the earth, 
they are not going to ignore the sea 
lapping at their doorstep. Tidelands 
oil in our Gulf waters is just a start. 

The sea is a constantly moving mass 
of water. There are huge rivers, small 
currents, and waters rising and falling, 
but in no place, waters as completely 
still as in our familiar lakes back home. 
As far as the bottom of the sea is 
concerned it is as varied in conforma- 
tion and composition as the land above 
the water. 

All major land masses are sur- 
rounded to seaward by what is known 
as the continental shelf. This shelf, 
composed largely of the sand, rocks, 
mud and other geological wastage of 
the land, slopes gently outward beneath 
the sea to a point where the water 
averages one hundred fathoms or six 
hundred feet in depth. The width of 
these continental shelves varies. On 
the Atlantic coast of the United States 
this shelf averages several miles in 
width. In many places these shelves 
are broken by deep underwater can- 
yons, largely gouged out by the cur- 
rents of large rivers whose mouths 
actually extend seaward for a con- 
siderable distance under the water. 

On the continental shelves, the sun- 
light penetrates to the bottom sustain- 
ing the sea life with which we are so 
familiar. Beyond the edge of the con- 
tinental shelves we start down the con- 


ocean can be treacherous at times, but the 


tinental slope at an increased gradient. 
We go deeper and deeper; it gets darker 
and darker; sea life becomes more 
scarce; finally we are hundreds of 
fathoms and even miles down in the 
perpetual darkness of the abysses. The 
abysses are similar to huge rolling 
prairies, more extensive than our own 
midwestern plains. They are not per- 
fectly flat. In many places they rise 
gradually to poke above the surface 
of the waters and form islands, or 
drop off at a sharper gradient to form 
the “‘deeps’’ which are like huge can- 
yons in the floor of the abysses. Gen- 
erally, however, the irregularities of the 
abysses are not nearly as abrupt as 
those on the surface of the earth above 
the waters. Down in this dark world 
there are not the erosive actions of 
rain, sun, wind and frost to cut the 
scars that are so familiar in the part 
of the earth above the water. 

The bottoms of the abysses are made 
up largely of ooze, with a certain per- 
centage of sand and mud. Much of 
the ooze is formed by a continuous rain 
of skeletons of the bodies of marine 
animals that die in all levels of the 
waters and drop to the bottom. Many 
of these animals are of microscopic 
size and are so abundant that most any 
glass or mouthful of sea water will 
contain a large number of them. At 
places the sea floor drops to depths 
that are almost inconceivable unless 
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one considers them in comparison with 
known heights above the water. As an 
example, Mount Everest towers five 
and one-half miles above sea _ level, 
whereas a depth sounding off the 
Philippine Islands indicated a huge 
undersea canyon that causes the ocean 
to be six and one-half miles deep at 
that point. 

The magnitude of sea currents can 
be appreciated if we realize, for ex- 
ample, that the hourly discharge of 
water poured by the Gulf Stream 
around the south end of Florida into 
the Atlantic Ocean is one thousand 
times greater than the volume dumped 
into the Gulf by the Mississippi River 
during an equal length of time. There 
are also many other currents both in 
the upper and lower levels of the seas. 
Some of these, moving like huge rivers 
across the floor of the ocean, carry 
particles of mud, sand, and sea life to 
add to the deposits on the abyssal plains. 
They also add to the erosive action 
that cuts the deep submarine canyons. 
There are avalanches, earthquakes, and 
volcanic eruptions, in this dismal world 
which frequently cause tidal waves and 
cut communications cables. Well, so 
much for the big picture on the sea. 
Let’s go back to the small picture, 
along the parts of the continental shelf 
close to shore where you de most of 
your boating, swimming, and skin-div- 
ing. 


Ocean Swimming 


EFORE WE discuss the water 
manifestations along the shore- 
line areas, let us consider a few per- 
tinent facts regarding ocean swimming. 
Ocean swimming makes greater de- 
mands upon a swimmer’s capabilities 
than most swimming done in pools and 
quiet bodies of fresh water. You can 
be a hot rock performer amongst the 
gang in the old swimming hole in 
Turkey Creek, Nebraska, and find 
yourself helpless as a baby in the ocean 
waves and currents. Learn to be a 
good, relaxed, swimmer with excellent 
endurance in both surface and under- 
water performances before you start 
playing around in the ocean. 

When we say “playing around” we 
mean just that. The timid, inadequate, 
swimmer can wade out in the ocean 
up to his waist, only intending to jump 
up and down in the waves, and in a 
split second find himself required to 
swim for his life. Always swim with 
at least one buddy, obey the life guards, 
the posting on the beaches, and at- 
tempt to find out all you can about 
the local water conditions before you 
go in. If at all possible have a float 
along. You can have a lot of fun with 
an inner tube and it can be a life 
saver in an emergency. If you are in 
charge of a swimming party always 
have rescue gear along in the form of 


more you know about it, the less you have to fear 


floats with attached lines. Always post 
at least one person on the beach to 
observe while others swim. 


Waves 


HE CLOSE inshore areas, the 

sea bottom, and the manifesta- 
tions of waves, tides and currents, are 
of the most concern to Marines. First 
let us consider the waves. Except for 
those formed by submarine disturb- 
ances such as earthquakes, volcanic 
eruption, etc., waves are caused by the 
action of wind on the water. If the 
wind blows consistently in any one 
direction over an area of the sea, the 
waves in that area will eventually move 
in the same direction. There may be 
waves formed on top of other waves, 
little ones upon big ones, with the 
largest of all being those that raise 
and lower the entire ship as your trans- 
port rolls along. As these waves ap- 
proach shoreward they are moving with 
tremendous force and considerable ve- 
locity. As the water gets shallower, the 
waves Start peaking up at the top 
or crest. As the bottom gets shallower 
and shallower the newly formed waves 
peak up sharper and sharper, until 
finally they become unstable and the 
crest topples forward in the direction of 
movement. If the crest falls forward 
easily and spills down the front of the 
wave as foam it is a spilling breaker. 
TURN PAGE 














THE SEA (cont.) 


If it actually curls over and drops with 
a crash down the front of the wave it 
is a plunging breaker. 

The heights of these two types of 
breakers will depend upon the size of 
the swells or waves which form them. 
The height of a wave is measured in 
feet from the bottom of the succeeding 
trough to the crest of the wave. Many 
swimmers make exaggerated estimates 
of the height of waves by wading out 
into the water and estimating a wave’s 
height by the elevation that it towers 
above their head. Actually they are 
usually adding part of their own height 
to that of the wave. As an example 
of wave lengths: the waves along the 
central Atlantic Coast average five feet 
high. In the Martha’s Vineyard area 
they are normally under 12 to 15 feet 
at the most. Waves over 20 to 25 feet 
high are not common at sea, although 
there are instances of waves 40, 50, and 
in a few cases, 60 feet high during 
storms. 


LENGTH 





HEIGHT 


Swells 


WELLS ARE the leftovers of storm 
waves. Devoid of their initial 
energy, their white caps gone, their 
smaller rough surface waves gone, they 
are the smooth heaving ripples that 
roll along—sometimes for as much as 
2500 miles from the storm area that 
created them. When your transport 
rolls over a smooth sea but rises, low- 
ers and rolls, to a considerable degree, 
you are experiencing swells. Actually, 
these smooth traveling swells, moving 
shoreward, usually peak up into the 
waves which ultimately topple forward 
as breakers. The distance, seaward 
from the beach, at which the breakers 
form will depend upon the gradient and 
configuration of the bottom. 

Where the bottom shoals off gradual- 
ly, the breaker line will be a consider- 
able distance out from the _ beach. 
Where the bottom shoals off steeply the 
breaker line will be close to the beach. 
The surf zone, or foam line, consists 
of the area from the breaker line to 
where the water rushes up on the 
beach. On some beaches, in the state 
of Washington for instance, a person 
has to wade 200 yards or more to reach 
the breaker line. On Iwo Jima the 
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breakers form out of deep water and 
crash directly upon the sand with very 
little surf zone. The existence of under- 
water obstructions off the beaches such 
as reefs or sand bars, will also cause 
the swells to form into breakers. Where 
several such obstructions exist there 
may be more than one row of breakers. 
As an example, the ideal surf boarding 
area exists where a distant offshore reef 
or bar causes large spilling breakers to 
form and move a considerable distance 
toward the beach before breaking. 


SURF ZONE 





Now if these waves rolled directly 
into the beach with regular and un- 
varying monotony, swimming, boating 
and diving would be a relatively un- 


complicated business. However, the 
movement of the waves varies in ve- 
locity, force, and direction. This, 
coupled with the characteristics of the 
tides, and the conformation of the 
ocean’s shoreline and bottom, throw a 
number of factors into ocean recrea- 
tional activities which have cost all too 
many lives through accidents, most of 
them easily avoidable. 

The waves themselves are easy to 
handle if you follow a few simple rules. 
If the wave is a spilling breaker, swim 
up to the top and over it. If the crest 
of the wave has curled over and is 


plunging down, dive deep down into 
the base of the wave and pass through 
it. You will find that even the most 


fearsome plunging breakers are sur- 
prisingly non turbulant when you hit 
them low and come out on the other 
side. When you have popped through, 
immediately gain your equilibrium and 
get your breath because you may have 
to contend with another right away. 
Sometimes the waves come in doubles. 
Experienced ocean swimmers coordin- 
ate their breathing and swimming 
strokes with the rhythm of the waves. 
Now, if you really want to have the 
dubious thrill of a 90 pound man hit- 








ting the Yale line with his hands tied, 
just attempt to swim over a plunging 
breaker or turn your back and try to 
swim away when it is upon you. That 
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can be a fast, but exceedingly rough, 
way to get carried back to the blanket 
and beer cooler on the beach. 


Rip Currents 


INCE SOME waves are larger than 

others, and because some of them 
may hit the beach at various angles, 
they create considerable water action, 
reflecting various currents—some of 
them potentially dangerous. Rip cur- 
rents, or rip tides as they are sometimes 
inaccurately called, can be formed by 
a number of circumstances. One of 
the most common is the flow of water 
from large waves up onto the beach 
and then back into that part of the 
water where the wave force is lower. 
Or, large waves will hit the beach from 
different angles forcing the water out 
to sea between them. In some cases 
waves will hit the beach at an angle 
for a protracted period of time thus 
creating a longshore current, or lateral 
drag, moving like a river parallel to 
the beach. If you have ever waded 
into the ocean and have experienced a 
sidewise pull of current against your 
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legs, then you are experiencing a long- 
shore current. When this happens be 
careful, because someplace this cur- 
rent will more than likely be diverted 
seaward and at that point you will be 
in a dangerous rip. 

This longshore current can be di- 
verted seaward if it meets another 
similar current moving from another 
direction, or by projections running out 
at right angles from the beach such as 
promontories, piers, breakwaters, etc. 
If a rip current remains in one place 
for any length of time it may erode a 
channel in the sandy bottom, and in 
some cases, small additional feeder 
channels. Thus, we must contend not 
cnly with a current that moves sea- 
ward, but with a point at which the 
water becomes suddenly deeper. 

Now, there are two things to re- 
member about rip currents. Seldom 
do they run great distances to seaward, 
particularly those found around swim- 
ming beaches. Rip currents approxi- 
mately 75 yards long are common, al- 
though some have been recorded, run- 
ning seaward as much as 700 yards; 
this, however, is unusual. Rip cur- 
rents do not suck a swimmer under. 
The only current that will suck a per- 
son under the surface is a whirlpool or 
a place where a current boils up and 
down. Such currents in the ocean are 
so rare that they are not worth men- 
tioning here. 

Rip currents in a breaker can be 
easily spotted, particularly from an 
elevated position on a sea wall, cliff 
area, etc. The white streaks which run 
out through the waves to dissipate just 
seaward of the breaker line are usually 
the rip currents. It will be noticed that 
they seldom go any farther seaward 
than the rear of the breaker line, thus, 
distance wise the extent to which they 
carry you seaward is no challenge for 
a qualified swimmer. If the rips are 
strong enough they may neutralize the 





force of the incoming breakers to the 
extent that the waves in the rip cur- 
rent are lower, choppier and less regu- 
lar in their pattern. Many small boat 
operators and even experienced swim- 
mers will use rip currents as an ex- 
peditious means of getting seaward 
through the breaker line. 

In order to understand the best sys- 
tem for getting out of a rip current, let 
us consider the case of a sergeant Joe 
Smith who had left the wife and kids 
and the picnic basket on the beach 
blanket and had waded out for a dip 
in the ocean. The old Sarge was riding 
the waves. Other than the fact that an 


occasional mouthful of sea _ water 
wasn’t setting well with his beer, he 
was having a ball. As the spilling 
breakers would rush forward, Joe would 
rise up like a bird to their crest then 
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land on his big beefy feet on the sandy 
bottom again—up and down, up and 
down. Joe wasn’t noticing however 
that every time he rose up off the bot- 
tom he drifted several feet sideways 
before coming down again. He was in 
a longshore current that was moving 
him jump by jump farther down the 
beach. 

Joe didn’t notice because Joe was 
having a good time—up and down, up 
and down. Then suddenly things 
changed. Joe rode a wave up; when 
he came down his feet didn’t touch 
bottom. Joe wasn’t concerned. He 
figured he had just waded too far out, 
so, he would swim a few strokes back 
to shallower water. So he swam a few 
strokes back toward shore and put his 
feet down—still no bottom. Joe 
looked around and became bewildered 
and concerned. The people he had been 
swimming with were now much farther 
in towards shore, and off to one side 
up the beach. Not only that, but he 
could only see them now and then be- 
cause the breaker line was between 
him and the beach. He was behind, or 
seaward, of the breakers. He wasn’t 
far out, maybe only 50 or 75 yards 
farther out than he had been. But 
the water was more choppy, sort of 
white in spots, he was alone in the 
deep, and it was creepy. 

Joe had stepped into the eroded 
channel of a rip current and had been 
swept seaward of the breaker line. Now 
Joe could have immediately yielded to 
panic like so many people in similar 
circumstances and thus become another 
statistic amongst the hundreds of beach 
casualties that take place every year. 
He could have frantically started swim- 
ming toward the beach, not being aware 
that it is next to impossible to swim 
against the force of a rip current. He 
could have started screaming without 
regard to the position of his face in 
the waves and strangled on salt water. 
Joe could have proceeded to exhaust 
himself in a frantic, arm flailing, salt 
water gagging episode of futile flound- 
ering, but, Joe didn’t panic. 

He rolled over on his back and 
floated and (continued on page 80) 
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If for some reason you failed to impress upon the 
recruiting sergeant that you were hot-stuff—you had 


ways to do this 


You will find boot camp somewhat different than 
civilian life! Many recruits allow themselves to be 
molded into average Marines—don't let this happen 
to you—be an individual 
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Start your Marine Corps career off on the right foot—im- 
press the recruiting sergeant with the fact that you're a 
real hot-shot. This will put you in such a good standing 
with him that often times he will let the people at the 
receiving barracks know that ‘someone special is coming" 








best go to work on this fellow they call the ‘'D.I." The Marine Corps is always on the lookout for men with ingenuity. If 
Let him know that you're around! There are various you possess this rare talent, make sure the right people know about it 
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One good way of retaining your individuality is to 
ignore most of the regulations. As the saying goes 
—''Rules were made to be broken" 
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It's your duty to the Marine Corps and to yourself to 
make sure that you are physically fit. The proper a- 


A successful recruit will always be prepared against mount of rest is very important to your physical welfare 


such emergencies as the mess hall burning down or 
famine striking the country 
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There will be times in boot camp when life becomes 
dull—then it will be up to you to liven things up 





By this time—if you followed all these instructions, you 
will have been recognized as someone out of the 
ordinary. You will undoubtedly find the D.I.'s heaping 


Contrary to popular belief . . . D.I.'s like to be hold all sorts of big responsibilities upon you 


when they are wrong. They especially appreciate it, 


when it comes from a bright lad—such as yourself = 







Four modern landing craft are 
used by personnel of the Ist Amphibian 


Tractor Battalion off Florida shores 
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Relatives and friends watched Tampa Reservists beach an armored amphibian assault carrier 
during a Sunday training session. The site is located near the famous Gandy Bridge 
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Tractors were given a final check before they headed for the open 


water. This land will be the future homesite for the Tampa Reservists 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by 
TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


HE MEMBERS of the Ist 
Amphibian Tractor Battal- 
ion, USMCR, and the at- 
tached Inspector-Instructor staff, might 
possibly be envied by Marine Reserv- 
ists and active duty Marines through- 
out the Corps. Their unit is located in 
Tampa, Fla., a city which has never 
experienced an earthquake, tidal wave 
or severe flood. It has an average an- 
nual temperature of 72.4 degrees and 
rarely does the thermometer drop to 
40 or rise above the middle 90’s. City 
Fathers proclaim that not one death, 
due to heat prostration, has been re- 
corded there. 

The climate of Tampa makes it a 
natural for the amphibious operations, 
and normal additional training, of the 
Marine Reservists. With an annual 
average precipitation of 49.53 inches— 
most of which falls during the Summer 
months—Tampa has a much _ lower 
temperature at that season than many 
other U. S. cities. 

The 1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
is located on old Drew Field, an Army 
Air Force installation of World War II. 
The site is now Tampa International 
Airport. The sometimes temporary 
deafness of the I-I staff and Marine 


Reservists may be explained by the 
nearness of one of the airport’s busiest 
runways, which is a scant few feet 
from battalion offices. 

The airport has no available water 
for the operation of the battalion’s 
eight LVT3Cs and four LVTP5s. 

“That situation, brought on by a 
real estate development here, will 
change,” explained Lieutenant Colonel 
Arthur J. Barrett, USMC, the Inspec- 
tor-Instructor, and an old hand with 
amphibs. “We’ve acquired the lease to 
a new training center site on the ap- 
proach to Gandy Bridge, between 
Tampa and St. Petersburg. There we’ll 
have 37 acres, 30 more than we now 
have, and plenty of water. Fact is,” he 
added, ‘‘the battalion’s amphibious ve- 
hicles are already using the new site 
for training purposes.” 

The battalion meets on alternating 
Sundays, for a full eight-hour training 
period. For the past two years the 
organization has journeyed to Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., for Summer training, 
and will return this year from 4-17 
August. 

At Tampa International the battalion 
has 10 temporary buildings of WW II 
vintage. They include a large drill hall 
and supply building, a vehicle main- 
tenance building, a combination locker 
and. shower, a motor transport storage 
facility, a small bore range, and four 
structures which house an infirmary, 
the battalion and I-I offices, seven 
classrooms and a recreation lounge. 

In addition to the LVTs, other roll- 
ing stock includes an ambulance, a 








station wagon, two 6x6 trucks and three 
jeeps. 

The 1st Amphibian Tractor Bat- 
talion’s commanding officer is Lieuten- 
ant Colonel George G. Haggerty, 
USMCR, who owns a frozen food pack- 
ing and marketing business in Tampa. 
The executive officer, Major William G. 
“Bill” Justice, is known by many Corps 
sports fans. Now athletic director and 
grid coach for the Clearwater, Fla., 
High School, he coached the Quantico 
Marines’ football team in 1951. Justice, 
a former star high school athlete in 
Asheville, N. C., and later at Rollins 
College, is a brother of the one and 
only “Choo Choo,” the University of 
North Carolina halfback who was pick- 
ed on almost everyone’s All-America 
team. 

The 1st Battalion is composed of a 
Headquarters and Service Company, 
and two letter companies, “Alpha” and 
“Bravo.” The CO of H&S Co. is Cap- 
tain Richard E. Bliss, an insurance 
investigator for the state of Florida. 
The first sergeant is Technical Sergeant 
Peter E. Yarnot, a school teacher. 

Captain Carl R. Carlson, Jr., is the 
CO of “Alpha” Company, with Staff 
Sergeant Carl W. Cox serving as first 
sergeant. Carlson is a credit investiga- 
tor; Cox is a police patrolman in Brad- 
enton, Fla. The CO of “Bravo” Com- 
pany is Major Kendall S. Atkinson, a 
sales manager, and the first sergeant, 
Staff Sergeant Robert B. Bruns, is also 
a school teacher. 

Varied and interesting civilian occu- 
pations may be found throughout the 
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Driving techniques were taught by MSgt. James H. 


Wilmer, who is the I-I 


TAMPA RESERVISTS (cont.) 


personnel of the battalion. The S-4, 
Captain Robert A. George, became in- 
terested in floral designing as a hobby; 
now it’s his full-time vocation. The 
battalion S-3, Captain Walter R. Tal- 
ley, from Bradenton, is the prosecuting 
attorney for Manatee County. While 
holding the civilian occupation of food 
director of the Hillsborough County 
(Tampa) School Board, First Lieuten- 
ant Cecil L. Perrette, Jr., serves as Re- 
cruit Platoon Commander with the Ist 
Battalion. 

Conducting classroom instruction for 
Reservists comes easy to First Lieuten- 
ant Stanley J. Gould, communications 
officer. He’s head of the Department 
of Naval Instruction at Admiral Far- 
ragut Academy, in St. Petersburg. 

The battalion armorer, Staff Sergeant 
Thomas J. Gottshall, owns and oper- 
ates a motel on Hillsborough Avenue, 
one of Tampa’s busiest thoroughfares. 
He served an enlistment in the Marine 
Corps over 20 years ago; was in the 
Navy during WW II. “After moving to 
Tampa from New York, I joined the 
Marine Reserve unit,” Gottshall said. 
“Other military organizations are fine, 
but I never lost my feeling for the 
Corps. Besides, the job as armorer 
keeps me close to a particular hobby 
of mine—small arms.” 

A Women Marine Disbursing Pla- 
toon is attached to the Ist Tractor Bat- 
talion. Major Meredith R. Lynn com- 
mands the unit. She was a member 
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staff maintenance chief 


of the first officer training class for 
Women Marines in 1943, and served 
in Hawaii and Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing WW II. Employed by a mortgage 
and investment corporation in Braden- 
ton, the major is another Tampa Re- 
servist who commutes 80 miles to 
attend drills. 

The Assistant Platoon Commander 
of the disbursing unit is First Lieuten- 
ant Joanne A. Bookwalter; the NCOIC 
of training is Technical Sergeant Pris- 
cilla H. Hunt. The latter served at 
Ewa, Oahu, Hawaii with Major Lynn, 
and teaches physical education at 
Chamberlain High School, Tampa. 

The I-I staff for the Women’s Pla- 


Cadets from the Admiral Farragut Academy in St. 
Petersburg were briefed by Ist Lt. Stanley Gould 


First Lieutenant Cecil L. Perrette instructed new members of the Ist 
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toon consists of First Lieutenant An- 
toinette S. Willard, Inspector-Instruc- 
tor; Technical Sergeant Betty J. Alley, 
disbursing chief; and Sergeant Jane E. 
Dektor, administrative clerk. 

Major Joseph W. Biehl, USMCR, is 
the Assistant I-I of the Ist Battalion, 
and Master Sergeant Clair L. Bussard 
is the I-I staff sergeant major. The 
major, who returned to active duty in 
1952, has served with other Marine 
Corps Reserve units as either the In- 
spector-Instructor, or as an assistant. 
Bussard was sergeant major of Head- 
quarters Battalion, Headquarters, U. S. 
Marine Corps, prior to his Tampa duty. 

It is significant that the lst Am- 





Amphibian Tractor Battalion on the proper use of lensatic compasses 
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phibian Tractor Battalion is located 
near Clearwater, where Mr. Donald 
Roebling developed the first amphibious 
“Alligator.” Although the Marine Corps 
tested amphibious tractors 33 years 
ago, the first one was delivered to the 
Corps by Roebling late in 1940, after 
a valuable assist from the Navy’s 


Bureau of Ships. 


First Lieutenant Antoinette S. Willard, Women's Reserve Disbursing 


One of the pioneer tractors is now 
on display by the Tampa Reservists. 
The battalion maintenance officer, 
CWO Warren C. Cottrell, who had a 
hand in tractor development, is still at 
Roebling Machine Works—now, a 
master mechanic. 

The armored amphibian assault per- 
sonnel and cargo carriers, or LVTP5s, 





Platoon Inspector-Instructor, holds regular training classes at Tampa 


The University of Tampa campus was visited by 
(L to R) Pfes Walter J. McCoy, Sally Porter, Pvt. 














of which the battalion has four, have 
been in use by the Marine Corps for 
about a year. The new vehicles are 
more than 29 feet long, almost 12 feet 


wide, and they are equipped with a 
hydraulically operated ramp, which 
forms the bow. They will climb a 


70 per cent slope, combat loaded, and 
are capable of spanning a trench 12 
feet wide. They carry a crew of three: 
vehicle commander, driver and assist- 
ant driver, and are designed to handle 
34 troops with combat equipment. 
Their land cruising speed is 20 mph; 
on water it’s six per. 

When the predecessor of the 1st Bat- 
talion, the 10th Amphibian Tractor 
Battalion, was called to active duty at 
the outset of the Korean conflict, it was 
the only Reserve organization in Tampa 
to be mobilized as a unit. The Ist Bat- 
talion is endeavoring to maintain the 
same state of readiness. At the same 
time, it plays an important role in the 
everyday drama of Tampa community 
life. 

In addition to the well-established 
Marine Corps Reserve ‘Toys for Tots” 
campaign, the Tampa Reservists lend 
a valuable assist in many large and 
small civic ventures. 

Tampa is the only city in the world 
which is (continued on page 94) 





Shirley Steinmetz and her husband, SSgt. R. B. 
Steinmetz. The school 


has about 1500 students 
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by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


N 1870, Joseph P. Fyffe, a Naval 

officer stationed on the East 

Coast, received orders direct- 

ing him to his new duty station. He 

was not advanced travel money by the 

Navy. In uniform, he proceeded on 

foot to his destination, San Francisco. 
Daily, he wired in his progress. 
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One out of every three Marines transferred to a 
new duty station will travel in a privately owned 


If you’re driving to your next duty 


station, don’t forget to pack a good road map 


His sixth telegram, from Albany, 
N.Y., read in part: “ENTERED AL- 
BANY BAREFOOTED xX COM- 
FORTABLE X EARNING MY KEEP 
AS BARTENDER ...” 

Needless to say, the Navy reversed 
its decision and began prepaying travel 
allowances. 

Today, travel to a new duty station, 
no matter how distant, is taken for 
granted. The automobile, good roads 
and up-to-date road maps are probably 
the main reasons why travel to far- 


vehicle. They can save valuable time and money 
by frequently referring to an up-to-date road map 


away places is “old-hat.” Marines ex- 
pect many miles of travel, including 
several cross-country moves, during 
their careers. 

In contrast to Fyffe barefooting it 
overland, servicemen now travel via 
land, sea or air, and are advanced 
money to reach their new locations fol- 
lowing receipt of transfer orders. The 
automobile is probably used most 
frequently. 

Currently there are 65,000 privately 
owned, registered vehicles, operated by 
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This trim craft, The Yachtland, was designed for 
both land and water travel. You'll have to agree, 


Marines. This means that out of every 
three individuals who receive a trans- 
fer order, one will motor in an auto- 
mobile to his new location. Many, too, 
pull their own housetrailers. 

It is not known just how many Ma- 
rines have become trailerites in the 
past few years, but it is an established 
fact that the number is growing each 
year. Fifteen per cent of 250,000 trail- 
ers annually constructed are destined 
to be bought by servicemen. Marines 
purchase their share. 

Even though a third of the Marine 
Corps has knowingly or unknowingly 
become dependent upon the automobile 
and good roads, many travel into the 
“unknown” totally unprepared. 

Recently, a Marine, unversed in his 
road-map reading, decided on a “di- 
rect” route. For days he studied maps 
and was convinced that the major 
highways were miles out of the way to 
his new duty station, Parris Island. As 
confident as Daniel Boone, he headed 
his car in a southeasterly direction 
from Chicago. Days later and arm 
weary, he guided his car down the last 
mountain slope. He had crossed the 
Appalachian Mountains, not West to 
East, but North to South. 

Not only did he misread his maps, 
but he failed to take advantage of the 
major expressways. Needless to say, he 
lost time and money. 


Cross-country roads are still in an 
infant stage and in the opinion of some 
highway officials, they are 20 years 
behind the times. Because of this, Ma- 
rines should take advantage of every 
gimmick in the book to free themselves 


from road mishaps. This applies es- 
pecially to the Marine who hitches a 
four-ton home-on-wheels to the family 
car. 

A 41,000-mile system of “modern” 
highways is now under construction 
and it will be complete by 1972. This 
network will constitute the backbone of 
the country’s 3,395,000-mile road net- 
work. When completed it will link 90 
percent of all U.S. cities with a popul- 
ation of more than 50,000. 

Until this new highway system is a 
reality and throughout the coming con- 
struction period, all Marines should 
rely on maps which are up-to-date. 





this is one way to beat the highway traffic. Stanley 
Mobile Homes designed this new concept in living 


This year is considered to be the first 
big push in new road development. 
Also, the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, Inc., estimates a 14 
per cent increase in highway construc- 
tion next year. 

The Highway Guide which appears 
on pages 48 and 49 of this issue is a 
good reference for Marines. The road 
information was supplied by the Am- 
erican Automobile Association of 
Washington, D.C., as a guide for trav- 
eling servicemen. It traces only the 
major highways, turnpikes, express- 
ways and illustrates key routes between 
the larger (continued on page 87) 
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Servicemen hy an estimated 37,500 housetrailers annually. Marines, 
in increasing numbers, are among those changing to a life-on-wheels 
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Headquarters Company, Fifth Marine Regiment, at 
Altwied, Germany, in April, 1919. The WWI Marines 


Group of candidates for commissions in the Marine 
Corps in 1924. Major General Homer Litzenberg 
is third from the right in the front row. Brigadier 
General James P. S. Devereaux, (retired), now a 


Submitted by H. G. Lawrentz 
wore the shoulder insigne of the Second U. S. 
Army Division, (American Expeditionary Forces) 


ERE ARE six more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 
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1220 Faz 
Submitted by Lt. Col. Don Carpenter, USMCR 
member of Congress, is at the extreme left in the 
top row. Colonel Samuel Ballentine, (retired) is third 
from the right in the top row. The second from the 
right, second row, is LtCol. Claude, killed at Tarawa 











| The avalanche of interesting, rare 
and unique photographs we have re- 
ceived for this department has been 
both overwhelming and _ gratifying. 
However, among the submitted pic- 
| tures we are finding that many readers 
| are sending old photo postcards and 
| clippings from magazines and_ other 
| publications. Unfortunately, we cannot 
undertake to reprint this type of ma- 
terial because, in most cases, it is pro- 
tected by prior copyright. 


Then, too, readers have been sending 
fragile, brittle photos. Although every 
care is given to these age-old mementos 
here at the office, some of them have | 
been damaged in the mails before they 
reach us. For this reason, we suggest 
that all submitted photos for Corps | 
Album be carefully wrapped and well- 
protected by heavy cardboard backing | 
| or tubing. 











Old S “ EVE t. 
wcien Capt. J. E. Reich, USMC Ret’d. 
will Company H, Ist Battalion, USMC, at Olongapo, Philippine Islands in 
type 1901. The company commander then was Capt. P. M. (Mickey) Bannort 
iclude 
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rneck 
1 13, 











Submitted by Carl N. Bishop 


The mounted detachment of the U.S. Marine guards 1927-1930. Col. T. Holcomb, later the Commandant 
of the American Legation, at Peking, China, during of the Marine Corps, commanded the detachment 





Submitted by Thure Linde Submitted by Edward Myrel 


f A Marine Corps amphibious In 1922, the USS Nevada went to Brazil to help that nation celebrate its 
vehicle of World War | vintage independence centennial. The ship's captain inspected the Marines at Rio 
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HE STORY of a Parris Island 
recruit platoon and _ its 
tough, dedicated drill in- = 

structor is the latest addition to the 

long list of motion pictures about the 

Marine Corps—and it’s one of the best 

It’s undoubtedly the most authentic 

ever made; past and present Marines 

who have twinged at some of Holly- 
wood’s previous screen gyrenes can 

“rest” while watching The D.I. Pro- 

ducer-director-star Jack Webb has 

overlooked nothing in his almost fanat- 

ical quest for accuracy and realism. 
With the exception of Webb—who 

portrays Technical Sergeant Jim Moore, 

senior drill instructor of Platoon 194— 

and two other professional actors, the 

Marines in the movie are played by 

Marines. And they’re not just filling up 

the background, either—Hollywood ex- 

tras were suited up for that purpose. 

Instead, 18 of the 53 Marines chosen to 

appear in the picture were cast in im- 

portant speaking roles. The remaining 

35 had plenty of shouting to do—they 

played the part of the platoon. 

It was probably the first time that so 
many major acting assignments were 





by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 


Leatherneck Staff Writer risked on (text continued on page 56) 
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In the movie, Drill Instructor Jack Webb offered method was simple: rattle empty soft drink bottles 
human alarm clock service to sleepy recruits. His inside a G. | . can. Everyone hit the deck on time 
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Jack Webb overlooked nothing when he 


filmed the story of a Parris Island ‘recruit 


platoon. and its dedicated: drill instructor 
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de dum, dum.. 


Don Dubbins, a former Marine, played the part of 
a recruit. Webb checked his M-I in true D.I. style & 


THE D.I. (cont.) 


unproved thespians, but the Marines 
were naturals in the parts. Real actors 
couldn’t have been half as convincing. 
“They were sensational,” Webb said 
when the shooting was finished. “And 
that’s the weakest word I could have 
used.” 

The D.I. was a movie crammed with 
Marine affiliations from the beginning. 
It began when author James Lee Bar- 
rett went through boot camp at Parris 
Island in 1950. A few years later, he 
was discharged as a sergeant and while 
attending Penn State College, wrote 
The Pine Box, a two-act play involving 
a hard-boiled drill instructor and a 
mama’s boy recruit. The incident is 
not based on a particular case but it is 
something Barrett feels “either did or 
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It's only a guess, but Webb could be saying, “Dum 
. This is Parris Island... I'm a D.I. 


could happen.’”’ When expanded to an 
hour- long television drama entitled, 
The Murder Of A Sand Flea, Webb 
saw it as a potential feature-length film 
and bought the screen rights. 

Jack has always had a lot of respect 
and admiration for the Corps, and ad- 
mits that part of it is due to an uncle 
who enlisted during War II although 
he was an owner in a large national 
clothing firm. The recruiting sergeants 
warned him his years—38 of them— 
were against him. He’d never rise above 
private, they said. He did, though. 
Spent the war loading boxes aboard 
ships headed for the Pacific, but came 
home a Marine Pfc. Unk’s name— 
Frank Smith. Detective Sergeant Fri- 
day’s partner on the Dragnet program 
was christened in his honor. 

Although the screenplay Barrett 
turned in was thorough, Mark VII, 
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Limited personnel researched Marine 
recruit training intensively. Their aim 
was to make The D.I]. a genuine reflec- 


tion of that training. Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, after suggesting a few 
minor changes, okayed the picture and 
offered full cooperation in filming it. 
Lieutenant Colonel Wyatt B. Carneal, 
Jr., commanding officer of the Recruit 
Training Command’s lst Battalion, at 
PI was named technical adviser. 

Armed with a tape recorder, Jim Bar- 
rett and production assistant George 
Stevens, Jr., visited PI and listened to 
several of the island’s crack drill in- 
structors address their platoons. The 
idea was to pick up a salty flavor from 
the speeches but when the tapes were 
replayed in Hollywood, one voice im- 
pressed the movie-makers so strongly 
they asked to have its owner on hand 
as an additional technical adviser. 
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Webb was even more impressed. He 
called Corporal John Brown, owner of 
the voice, at Parris Island to ask if he’d 
like to appear in the picture. Brown, 
a junior drill instructor, was willing to 
go along with what he thought was a 
gag—until he was handed orders to 
temporary duty which proved the offer 
was serious. Then Brown was even 
more willing. The assignment meant a 
promotion to sergeant—Sergeant O’Neil, 
a spanking new drill instructor who 
portrays Webb’s sidekick throughout 
the show. 

Brown's role was perhaps the fattest 
played by any of the Marines but that 
was only proper—he was the only Par- 
ris Island-based Marine in the picture. 
The others were hand-picked for their 
parts at San Diego’s boot base, which 
prompted one recent graduate of the 
grinder to ask if he could log recruit 
training at both bases in his service 
record book—San Diego, where he’d 
just come through, and Parris Island, 
where the movie was set. 

And while Brown was promoted to 
Sergeant O’Neil, a real Sergeant O’Neill 
was busted to private—Private Rod- 
riguez, of Platoon 194. Pete O’Neill’s 
Irish-Spanish ancestry helped when he 
auditioned for the part and like the 
others, he didn’t mind the temporary 
demotion to portray a recruit. Duty as 
a Hollywood Marine, it seemed, was 
worth the chiding. More than 400 San 
Diego green-clads appeared before the 
Mark VII staff during the three-day 
talent hunt held in the recruit depot’s 





Jackie Loughery, the leading lad 


y, checked the script 
with Lt. Col. W. Carneal (L) and Col. F. L. Kilmartin 


McDougal Hall. Half of them were 
eliminated on age. When the rest had 
finished reading portions of the script 
suitable to the characters they sought, 
there were 16 whom the producers felt 
were right for the parts. By interview- 
ing boot platoons due to graduate be- 
fore shooting was scheduled to begin, 
they chose the 35 needed to fill out the 
platoon, possibly the loudest leather- 
lunged cast ever assembled. 

Casting Marines as Marines was no 


The movie script called for D.l. Webb to get himself embroiled in a 


problem until it came to finding a 
“Chicken.” No one looked young 
enough. When three extra trips to San 
Diego failed to uncover the right 
youngster among applicants for the 
role, a search of each platoon got un- 
der way. It ended when 18-year-old 
Private William E. Smith, of Indiana- 
polis, Ind., was pulled off a cleaning 
detail and sent to recruit training com- 

mand headquarters. 
What followed is still somewhat 
TURN PAGE 








little misunderstanding with another Marine during a night club scene 





es 





Cpl. John Brown, plays a sergeant, tried not 
to blush as Monica Lewis moved in close 
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THE D.I. (cont.) 


vague in his mind. He was handed a 
script and put in a line of men aimed 
into the next room—a boot in front of 
him said that it was something about a 
training film. After Smith read the 
pages for the production people, his 
drill instructor began escorting him 
around the depot with a speed which 
left no time to ask questions. While 
orders were being cut, he was fitted for 
a uniform—he still had three weeks of 
boot camp to complete and hadn’t been 
issued greens—then ushered from office 
to office with a check-out sheet. By the 
time he could take his first long gasp, 
a jeep had dropped him at a big bus 
and he was en route to Hollywood. 

The unusual TAD was tabbed ‘once 
in-a-lifetime” duty but choice assign- - cs 
ments are not always without draw- se ‘ a 
backs. While they were made com- Jack Webb, who directed and also starred in The D.I., supervised 
fortable in a fashionable Hollywood a combat shot during an important scene in the new Marine movie 
hotel - motel—trimmed with heated 
swimming pool—and fed at former 
Marine Elroy “Crazylegs’” Hirsch’s 
plush restaurant, there was a certain 
amount of work entailed in this opera- 
tion. Motion picture-making isn’t all 
glamour. The Marines discovered an- 
other facet of the business when shoot- 
ing began and with it, the long, tiring 
hours on the Mark VII set at Republic 
Studios, in Studio City. Reveille was 
more sedate than they were accustomed 
to—all hands were awakened by tele- 
phone in their rooms—but it came at a 
familiar hour—0530. 

In the picture, Sgt. Moore’s method 
of waking “people” from a sound sleep 
is a bit different. It has a sound that 
probably would make Rip Van Winkle 
snap to attention, like the members of 
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Marines were used in the film 
to add realism to the scenes 


Platoon 194 do when they hear it in the 
beginning of the movie. Reveille 
sounded countless times the day that 
scene was shot. Although it runs min- 
utes on the screen, it took nine hours to 
film, with the Marines tumbling in and 3 
out of their racks on each “take,” until 

all camera angles were covered to the 
satisfaction of Director Webb. 

Any misgivings anyone might have 
had about the untried actors before 
The D.I. started filming were dispelled 
immediately. They took direction so 
well shooting got ahead of schedule. 
The Marines knew their lines to per- 
fection and proved extremely facile at 





Pee " a acting. 
Jack Webb portrayed Technical Sergeant Jim Moore, senior drill “Most important to me,” Webb said. 
instructor of recruit platoon 194, Marine Corps Recruit Depot, at P. I. “they didn’t have preconceived notions 
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To help film The D.I., the Marine Corps assigned 
53 Marines to Jack Webb. Eighteen got important 





eos See 


Fifty-three Marines appeared in “The 


D.I.. Their acting ability drew plaudits 


from Director Jack Webb 


of how to play their parts. No one else 
could have done the job they did.” 

Jack paid his Marine actors another 
compliment when he not only uncon- 
sciously walked and talked like a DI 
off camera but went about squaring 
away any item of uniform he spied out 
of whack. Webb’s way and the Marine 
Corps’ way traveled a close parallel— 
both of them are sticklers for per- 
fection. 

It was unnecessary to brief actor Don 
Dubbins on the wearing of green utili- 
ties. Although Webb was unaware of it 
when he signed Dubbins for the co- 
starring role of Private Owens, the re- 
luctant recruit, Don is a former Marine 
—and a PI grad to boot. The first day 
at the studio, Dubbins reported to the 
barber and came away with a trimming 
which took him back to 1946 when a 
PI tonsorial specialist had given him an 
even shorter grooming. The next day 
he turned to refreshing his tactics with 
an M-1 and a Guidebook For Marines. 


Lin McCarthy, the third actor in the 
cast, was already well squared away 
even to a short crewcut, when he ar- 
rived in Hollywood to play the part of 
Captain Anderson, a company com- 
mander in the recruit battalion. He’d 
done the same role in the television 
production. 

The Marines’ haircuts impressed the 
movie crew; eventually, nearly every- 
one sported a bristle—including pro- 
duction supervisor Harry D’Arcy who 
refused to be an exception in spite of a 
balding pate. He had the makeup man 
rig a crewcut toupee! 

Although the Marines posed no prima 
donna problems, some of their mild 
exploits caused quizzical looks among 
the movie folks. Whenever they weren’t 
needed in front of the cameras, a few 
took to pedaling bicycles all over the 
lot. When Jack Webb broke into radio 
years ago, coffee was available at most 
studios but cost nickels, and they were 
scarce; he promised himself that when 


speaking roles. When the picture was completed, 
Webb was enthusiastic about their performances 
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Marines who appeared in the 
movie received wrist watches 


he made the top, there’d be a gratis 
joepot. There’s one on the Mark VII 
set. It was considered a nominal ges- 
ture until the Marines established a 
beachhead there and raised the normal 
gallon-or-so daily consumption to 22 
gallons. 

The Marines found themselves sur- 
prisingly at ease on the set, a feat 
which wasn’t too difficult, considering 
the picture’s locale was PI. One se- 
quence was shot at Camp Pendleton 
and the “murder” scene at Warner 
Brothers’ man-made boondocks but 
most of the action was at Republic 
where a barracks, gas chamber and 
nightclub had been constructed. 

The barracks, to the most minute de- 
tail—including Lt. Col. Carneal’s name 
stenciled on a bulkhead as battalion 
CO—was an_ (continued on page 94) 
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’'M ON recruiting duty when it 
happens. I’m _ sitting in a 
steam-heated office on the 11th 

floor of the Federal Building wishing 
I was in a cold bunker in Korea when 
Pete de Cooke walks in. 

By everything that’s right I should 
jump up with joy, slap him on the 
back and we should do a polka off to 
the nearest bistro and talk over old 
times. Because the last time I see him 
we're both horios in a Japanese prison 
camp and we’re sharing everything but 
each other’s toothbrush. 

But this is different. I’m on recruit- 
ing duty and I got troubles. There’s 
18 inches of snow outside, the clutch 
is slipping on the jeep and the major 
says I gotta get my “A” signs out by 
1630 the next day. There’s a hundred 
and fifty new sheets to slip in the “A” 
frames and after the rain and sleet that 
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falls for two days before the snow, I 
know each and every loving one of 
them is froze solid. 

I’m wondering if I can borrow a 
blowtorch or, if that fails, if I can 
borrow a forty-five and one round. 
Then Pete walks in. 

“Chipmunk,” he 
what?” 

I notice he’s getting bald, that he’s 
got a new set of choppers to replace 
the ones he left setting in the head 
when he rushed out the day the Jap- 
anese bombed Cavite and that he’s 
getting a little hefty around the belt 
buckle, but I give the stock answer. 

"What..." I-say. 

“They’s a place right across the 
street where you can buy the Philip- 
pine PUC!” 

“Good,” I answer, with my mind 
still in Egypt. “Good.” 


chortles, “guess 


Chipmunk was snowed 


by the letters he got. Most 


of them contained money 


by CWO Fred Stolley 


I'm not impressed because I need 
another ribbon like I need someone to 
call up and award me a hundred more 
“A” sign stations. The upkeep on the 
three rows of ribbons I got now cost 
me more than a custom built Cadillac. 
There’s no Exchange near and I gotta 
buy from the military stores over on 
Van Buren street. 

But Clancy, the first sergeant, sticks 
his head in about then and hollers that 
the major wants to see me. I apologize 
to Pete but he don’t mind. He’s got 
to grab a train to go back to Crane, 
Indiana, where he’s stationed, which 
explains the bulge around his middle. 
He’s been eating his three squares at 
a good Marine Corps mess and not 
grabbing a bowl of suds and a pas- 
trami sandwich like I have at the 
corner joint where they deal them off the 
arm. (text continued on page 62) 
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CHIPMUNK (cont.) 


Five minutes later, after talking to 
the major, I forgot I even know a guy 
named Pete de Cooke. I really got 
troubles. 

“Chipmunk,” the major says as I 
walk in, “I was having lunch at the 
Union League Club today and I lined 
up a real deal for us—a half hour TV 
show!” 


“Fine,” I say. “We could use the 
publicity!” 
“I told the program director you'd 


have a script ready for him Monday 
morning.” 

“ME!” ft choke. “ME!” 

“Certainly,” he says in a matter-of- 
fact tone. “You told me you had been 
in radio in St. Louis.” 

Sure I been in radio in St. Louis. I 
work selling radio sets for Stix, Baer 
& Fuller during the Christmas rush one 
year so I could get caught up on my 
room rent. 

But the major, who had just re- 
turned from Korea with a Navy Cross 
and had added another Purple Heart 
to the two he had collected in WW II 
was a Chesty Puller trained man. 

“You have been given your 
sion,” he said, fixing me with a cold 
eye. “The colonel and I will be watch- 
ing the program on the 16th. That is 
mul.” 

That bunker in Korea was getting 
to look cozier by the minute. 

I go to see the program director 
Monday morning and find he had been 
a Pfe on the ‘Canal during the big 
war. So I tell him my troubles. 

“Grab off a good 20-minute combat 
film,” he says. “We walk you and one 
of your buddies on in blues, then we 
show the film. Then, you and he can 
discuss it for the rest of the time 
and we'll go off with The Marine's 
Hymn.” 

With that off my chest I go back 
to the “A” sign problem because the 
actual program is three weeks away 
and I figure to worry about it when 
the time comes. 

In the 


mis- 


meantime I have the usual 
round of color guards, combat film 
showings at veterans’ clubs’ and 
speeches at PTA meetings to keep me 
busy for the next few weeks. 

Then one morning, a couple of days 
away from the TV show, I walk in 
and find a post card on my desk. It’s 
from some guy in San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, by the name of Charlie Hecken- 
decker and it says, “Dear Willie: 
Please send me a Philippine Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation ribbon.” 

Well, I rack my brains trying to re- 
member a Charlie Heckendecker, but 
you know how it is. He might have 
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been just another name on the pas- 
senger roster of the old Henderson on 
one of our Pacific pleasure cruises. I 
promise myself that I must look into 
this Philippine PUC one of these days 
and find out what it is and with that 
I toss the card in a drawer and get 
to shining my blues because we got 
colors at a DAR convention luncheon 
that noon and in the evening there’s 
the matter of presenting the charter to 
a new Cub Scout Den in Oak Park. 

The next morning there’s half a 
dozen envelopes on my desk and I 
just finish opening the first one which 
has a dollar bill in it and is from a 
Hobart Calhoun in Graham, Texas, 
who wants a Philippine Presidential 
Unit Citation ribbon, when Hugh Lind- 
sey walks in. 

“IT been assigned to help you on the 
TV show,” he said bitterly. ‘What 
cooks?” 

The show was that afternoon! 

“Remind me later to find out what 
in the blue blazes the Philippine PUC 
is,’ I told him. ‘Now let’s get down 
to business.” 

The show went off fine. Hugh and 
I walked on, demonstrated how to fold 





The citizen in the gray tweed puts his arm on me. He flashes a 


a flag properly, talked for a minute 
on the flag raising on Iwo, then walked 
over to two chairs and sat down and 
crossed our legs by the numbers as 
though we were about to watch the 
show. They faded to the combat film 
then and we drank coffee with the 
program director until the film was 
over, walked back on in front of the 
cameras and did our recruiting pitch. 
We both thought we looked sharp in 
the monitor set they had on stage. 

So I was feeling pretty good when 
I walked in the next morning, but 
Clancy was waiting for me. 

“The colonel wants to see you,” he 
said. 

I walked in figuring the colonel 
would hand me a cigar and ask me 
to pull up a chair, but he looked up 
at me, shoved his glasses up on his 
forehead and barked, “From now on 
you wear garters!” 

I guess I walked out of there look- 
ing as though I had been hit by a 
blivvy so the “Chance” grabbed me. 

“Remember when you and Lindsey 
walked over to those two chairs and 
crossed your legs?” 

I remembered. 
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“The cameras focused on you and 
when you hiked up your pants leg you 
showed about three inches of bare, 
hairy leg with a pack of smokes tucked 
in your sock. This annoyed the 
colonel.” 

“Say no more,” I sighed. 

I walk back to the office and hardly 
get my coffee saucered and blown when 
the mail clerk comes in with a bundle 
of mail wrapped in brown post-office 
string. 

“Here’s yore fan mail, Uncle Miltie,” 
he chortled. 

My right hook only grazes his chin; 
I go back and look at the bundle. 

Sure enough—they’re all addressed 
to me. Well, I figure, maybe people 
other than the colonel saw more in 
my acting than three inches of hairy 
leg. 

But the return address on the first 
one is Skowhegan, Maine, and I knew 
our half hour show doesn’t go over a 
network. I open it and it’s from a 
Pierre La Fond. It has a buck in it 
and Pierre wants a Philippine PUC. 
There are 56 letters in the bundle. All 
but two got dollar bills in them and 
they all want me to send them the 
Philippine PUCs. 

I’m puzzling over the problem, won- 
dering what in heck the Philippine 
PUC is and why I’m getting all the 
requests. “Maybe it’s a gag,” I teil 
myself, “like the Soochow Creek 
Medal.” 

But I find it’s no gag. A little item 
in the Register states that all members 
of units who fought in defense of the 
Philippines from December 8, 1941, 
until May 6, 1942, were eligible for the 
award. About that time the dim bulb 
in my brain lights up and I vaguely 
remember the conversation I had with 
Pete de Cooke. I’m putting on my hat 
to investigate the ‘place across the 
street” when the mail clerk pushes the 
door open with his foot and drags in 
this big sack of mail. 

He looks at me with new respect. 

“All for you,” he says nervously, 
keeping out of reach. 

I can see now that this thing is 
getting bigger than the World’s Fair of 
1933, so I check out with the “Chance” 
to do some research and find the “place 
right across the street.” 

It’s there all right, a little joint, and 
they got everything in the window from 
nylons to tap dice. 

There’s nobody behind the counter 
when I walk in but I can hear a buzzer 
sound in the back. Pretty soon a little 
guy wearing glasses with lenses like 
they came out of a Speed Graphic 
comes out and when the door opens 
I hear a speaker droning the results of 
the third race at Sportsman’s Park. I 
pop the question to the merchant. 
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After we get back into the office we discuss my future and | 
indicate to the colonel that Korea duty would further my career 


“Sure,” he says, “I got a whole box 
full . . . 50 cents apiece. My brother- 
in-law makes ’em in a little loft down 
on Canal Street.” 

I make a fast deal for all he has 
on hand and tell him to have his 
brother-in-law put on the night shift. 
Then after finishing judging a drill- 
team competition of a high school 
ROTC unit that night, I come back 
to the office and mail out PUCs until 
I’m blue in the face. 

The next day I’m still a little groggy 
when the citizen in the gray tweed 
puts the arm on me. He flashes a 
badge and identifies himself. 

“Postal inspector,” he says. “Getting 
a lot of mail these days, aren’t you 
sergeant?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“Most of it’s got money in it, hasn’t 
it sergeant?” 

“Yep.” 

“We keep our eye on people who 
suddenly start getting large batches of 
mail with money in it. Using the mails 
to defraud is a very serious charge... 
we'll keep our eye on you.” 

“Bet Sif <.. ” 

“This is a friendly visit, sergeant,” 
he tells me. ‘We've checked and we 
know you have no retail or wholesale 
license. But we know how many letters 
you get in a day and we’ll just check 
to make sure you send out something 
to the people that send money to you. 
BUT, if there are any complaints in 
the meantime... ” 


“BatiSir..<” 
“Just so we understand each oth- 
er...” he says and slips out. 


I stay up all that night trying to 
keep ahead of the game and the next 
morning I’m having a cup of joe, wait- 
ing for the shop to open so I can pick 
up more ribbons, when this kindly 
looking gent grabs the stool next to 
me. 

“You look a little beat, sarge,” he 
says. “Have a hard night?” 

I know better than to strike up a 
conversation with strangers but I’m 
bushed at this point and snowed by it 
all so I tell him the story. 

He seems interested. 

and you've gotten all this 
mail ... and all this money. The rib- 
bons only cost you 50 cents apiece, so 
you've got 100 percent profit...” 

“Yes; buts... ” E-say: 

‘ ... how many requests would you 
say you’ve had for these ribbons so 
far? 

“About a thousand I’d say .. . but 


“Tut, tut,” he says. “Say no more, 
but I do appreciate your telling me all 
this. We'll expect a complete report 
on it next March 15 . here’s my 
card.” 

He gets off the stool and shoves off 
and I read the card. That’s right! He’s 
from the Internal Revenue Office. 

That bunker in Korea looks better 
than ever now. 


I think it (continued on page 85) 
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LEATHERNECK 





RIFLE AWARDS 


FIRST QUARTER 


SIXTH ANNUAL 


@. ay 


Pvt Ronald P. Heinzel—241 





SSgt Forest W. King—241 High Rifle 
Marine Corps Air Station Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal M.P. Battalion 
El Toro, California and $80 Marine Corps Base 


Second Place 
Winchester Field Gun, Silver 
Medal and $70 


Pfc Herbert L. Wilson, Jr.—238 
IstMarDiv 
Camp Pendleton, California 








Tie-Duplicate Awards 


Camp Pendleton, Calif. 





Third Place 


Winchester Carbine, Bronze 
Medal and $60 


Sgt James M. Wheatley—238 
Weapons Training Battalion 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot 

San Diego, California 








RIFLE AWARDS (cont.) 


HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE FIRST QUARTER . 


STAFF NCOs 


238 SSgt Theodore R. Pettigrew 
MCRD, San Diego 


237 SSgt Algert Petrauskas 
MCRD, San Diego 


237 SSot William ©. Baughman 
MCB, 29 Palms 


237 SSgt Berneau L. Warren 
MCRD, San Diego 


236 SSgt Francis J. Rayford 
MCRD, San Diego 


236 SSgt Hinton R. Johnson 
MCRD, Parris Island 


236 MSgt Auston C. Connell 
MCB, 29 Palms 


236 TSgt Robert F. Waggener 
MCB, 29 Palms 


235 TSgt Henry L. Dew 
MCB, 29 Palms 

234 SSgt Charles E. Flynn 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
234 TSgt Forrest L. Strong 
DeptofPac, San Fran 

234 TSgt John Sabol 

MCB, Camp Pendleton 

234 MSgt Alger G. Hendrickson 
MCB, 29 Paims 

234 SSgt Roger M. Bredahi 
DeptofPac, San Fran 

234. TSgt Morton S. Landy 
MAD, NATTC, Jacksonville 
234 SSgt- Donald F. Smith 
MCRD, Parris Island 

234 TSgt Edward M. Hughes 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

233 MSgt John J. Murt 
MCRD, San Diego 

233 MSgt George E. Matthews 
USS Princeton, FPO, San Fran 
233 SSgt Harvey O. Kirk 
MCB, Camp Lejeune _ 


LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS 
RECEIVED A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


SGTs—CPLs PFCs—PVTs ~ 
WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $50 IN CASH 


236 Pvt Paul T. Smith 
MCB, 29 Palms 


237 Sot Paul E. Gill 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $40 IN CASH 


236 Pfc Pierre B. Koshay 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 


237 Sgt Donald C. Graham 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 


WINNERS OF BRONZE. MEDAL AND $30 IN CASH 


237 Sot Lloyd J. White 
MCRD, Parris Island 


235 Pvt Charles J. VanBrunt 
MCB, Camp Pendieton 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $20 IN CASH 


234 Pfc David H. Stocky 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


236 Sgt Douglas S. Golden 
MCSC, Barstow 


234 Pfc Robert M. Armstrong 
MCAS, EI Toro 


236 Sgt Thomas M. James 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 


234 Pfc Dennis E. Wray 
MCAS, El Toro 


235 Sgt Daniel Dylewsky 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 


234 Pfc Roosevelt U. Smalley 
MAG-32, Cherry Point 


234 Sgt Andrew S. Ferrari 
lstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


234 Pfc Katariao Rangel 
MCB, 29 Palms 


234 Cpl William H. Leach 
MCSC, Barstow 


WINNERS OF $10 IN CASH 


234 Pvt Jimmie D. Poole 
MCAS, El Toro 

233 Pte Wilbert |. Hazeltine 
3dMarDiv, FPO, San Fran 
233 Pfc William E. Garrison 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
233 Pfc Lewis C. Kerr 
MCRD, Parris Island 

233 Pvt Paul D. Ingram . 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

232 Pfe Louis Panico 
MCRD, Parris Island 

232 Pfc Percy M. Fowlkes 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
232 Pfc Johnnie L. Long 
2dMarDivy, Camp Lejeune 
232 Pvt Maclean G. Hubbard 
MCRD, Parris Island 

232 Pfc Jesse C. Marshall 
MCB, 29 Palms 

232 Pic Bruce A. Houtchens 
MCB, 29 Palms 

232 Pfc Paul E. Parkinson 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


234 Cpl Merle L. Kind 
IstMarBrig, FPO, San Fran 
233 Sot Warren C. Brown 
3dMarDiv, FPO, San Fran 
233 Sgt Robert L. Davis 
MCRD, San Diego 

233 Cpl Francis N. McDonough 
IstMarBrig, FPO, San Fran 
233 Sgt Collado W. Toro 
MCRD, San Diego 

233 Cpl Leslie A. Eisenhart 
MCB, 29 Palms 

233 Sot Shigeru Matsuo 
MCB, 29 Palms 

233 Cpl Ralph D. Kuhn 
MCS, Quantico 

232 Cpl Roger L. McLean 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

232 Sgt Travis E. Johnson 
MCAS, Cherry Point 

232 Cpl Freddie L. Allen 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

232 Sot Owens L. Crider 
MAG-32, Cherry Point 


RECRUITS 


237 Pvt Larry D. Jenison 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt Richard D. Humphreys 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt Billy G. Mangrum 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Louis L. Johnson 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Richard L. Thomas 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt J. J. MacDonald 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Joseph A. Quaglia 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Larry Jones 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt Francis L. Wagner 
MCRD, Parris Island 
231 Pvt Robert W. Pappenheim 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt Joseph G. Howe 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt Curtis G. Daniels 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt R. Pietrass 
MCRD, Parris Island 
231 Pvt James H. Younger 
MCRD, Parris Island 
230 Pvt Louis H. Aten 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt Charies R. Harris 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt William N. Derbin 
MCRD, Parris Island 
230 Pvt Delmor L. Martin, Jr. 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt Gary H. Holt 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt Joseph V. Dufresne - 
MCRD, Parris Island 

END 
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by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 


Leathernec Staff Writer 






HE FINALS of the _ All- 
Marine’ basketball cham- 
pionship tournament were a 
three-way affair between host San 
Diego, Quantico and the Hawaii Ma- 
rines. When the double-elimination 
round-robin ended, a_ surprisingly 
strong team from the Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot at San Diego was wear- 
ing the title. The playoffs in Point 
Loma’s high school gym provided some 
of the best court action ever seen in 
San Diego. 

The San Diegans went into the 
tournament as a definite darkhorse. 
They had the smallest team and meager 
clippings of their 26-13 effort for the 
season — unimpressive when stacked 
alongside those of Hawaii and Quan- 
tico, powerhouses who entered the fray 
with 28-3 and 35-14 scoresheets, re- 
spectively. 

In the opener, the West Coasters up- 
set Big Q, 68-60, after trailing by 15 
points with nine minutes and 14 sec- 
onds left to play. At that point, San 
Diego set a full court press in motion 
that left Quantico bewildered—so_ be- 
wildered, in fact, that San Diego 
dunked 28 consecutive points before 
the Easterners could muster a counter. 

The result was stunning to both 
clubs. Quantico had come to California 
in quest of its sixth straight All-Marine 
basketball title. Against Marine clubs 
in the East, the Virginians had bowed 
only once in eight starts. 

Spectator speculation was set to 
write Quantico out of the running 
before the second game got under way. 
The Hawaii Marines had hit the main- 
land behind a tidal wave of well- 
deserved raves, but almost two weeks 
of idleness had blunted their edge. 
After following the script for the first 
half—they were ahead, 45-38, at inter- 
mission—Hawaii failed to click when 
it returned to the court. Ben Stewart 
fouled out early, followed by Ted Hen- 
derson, high man for the club that 
night with 22 points. 

The seven-point lead dissipated, then 
spread to the 11-point deficit which 
put Quantico in front, 88-77, at the 
end of the game. 

Hawaii—a favorite from the outset 
—became the first to bow out when San 
Diego kayoed the Islanders’ pride by 
10 points the next night, 82-72. Hawaii 
drew within two points in the second 
half, 62-64, but the Depot slowed the 
pace with a controlled ball game and 
fancy dribbling. Al Schutts pushed a 
one-hander from far out as the buzzer 
ended the game but the two points for 
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Hawaii were incidental. It was a dis- 
mal finish to an otherwise splendid 
season of basketball for the classy 
cagers from Oahu. 

While that victory removed the 
Hawaii Marines from the scene, it 
could have been a costly win for the 
San Diegans, who had to face the East 
Coast kingpins the next night. Quan- 
tico utilized its height and well-stocked 
bench to the fullest in whittling down 
the host team, 69-54. 

Quantico’s win the previous evening 
had raised the unhappy thought among 
some hometowners that perhaps San 
Diego’s upset in the inaugural tilt had 
been a momentary measure of glory. 
The feeling was hard to hide at half- 
time in the last game—Quantico was 
leading at that point, 28-16. 

San Diego opened the second half 
with a rush, bucketed four baskets to 
Quantico’s one and narrowed the mar- 





ai 


Jerry Rettig of San Diego leaped high in scoring a push shot. Ron 


gin to Quantico, 30; San Diego, 24 
Throughout the tournament, the Depot 
cagers had displayed an _ exceptional 
ability to switch tactics at any time 
Their combination of fast-break and 
long-range pot shots enabled them to 
close the gap. Center Frank Allen 
stretched his six-foot-five to pat a way- 
ward shot home and knot the score at 
57 with two minutes, 20 seconds left 
to play. The regulation game ended on 
the same count and was forced into 
overtime. 

Jerry Rettig, high individual scorer 
for the tournament whose 95 points in 
four games gave him a 23.7 average, 
put the home team into the lead with 
a long jump shot and a pair of free 
throws. Quantico committed costly 
fouls which the San Diego club traded 
for enough points to extend its lead 
beyond Big Q’s reach. San Diego won 
the game and the tournament, 70-61. 

END 
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The Old Gun 


y. Coys 000 


wy ou know, men, all us Marines 
are basically supposed to be mil- 
itary police. When the Corps first 
started, we were the ship’s_ police; 
guarding the captain and the quarter- 
deck on the men-of-war. For years 
Marines did mainly guard duty around 
naval stations. In recent years we've 
organized MP companies and detach- 
ments in the FMF who specialize in 
military police duties. But we still 
gotta lotta guards and guard duty on 
posts and stations where we put on MP 





brassards and have MP-type duty. So 
all of us have gotta be prepared for MP 
duties at one time or another. It ain’t 
reserved for specialists. 

“Now, here’s the point I wanta make: 
Everybody just ain’t cut out to be a 
good MP. Some of us gotta work at 
it. An MP is a very important charac- 
ter. He represents the commanding gen- 
eral and the law. Stand up straight and 
act like you’re proud of your responsi- 
bility. Salute correctly. None of this 
exaggerated stuff stickin’ out the 





stomach and bent wrist—but a simple 
correct salute, looking the officer in the 
eye. 

“Always be polite and courteous to 
all ranks. Know what the regulations 
are that you must enforce—so that you 
can be right. Remember, our main job 
is to help Marines and other servicemen 
—and civilians on government prop- 
erty, to do what’s right. We wanta 
keep them outta trouble. At the same 
time, we gotta be firm and see that 
cur orders are carried out. This means 
officers of all ranks and their depend- 
ents too. There are no privileged char- 
acters where MP duties are concerned. 
Know your orders, and carry them out. 

“On traffic duty, MPs have gotta be 
sharp and alert and give distinct sig- 
nals in a smart manner. It ain’t enough 
to stand out on the street waving your 
arms and blowin’ a whistle. Learn the 
proper arm and hand signals for traf- 
fic direction and give them in a sharp 
manner. If any of you have seen a 
Japanese traffic cop, you'll know what 
I mean. 

“When our MPs go into the field in 
FMF training they still should be 
smart and set the example in every- 
thing they do. An MP on duty must 
always be in complete uniform. MPs 
in the field should wear distinctive, 
painted helmets or helmet liners; they 
should always wear their brassards and 
duty belts and never sit down at a 
traffic control post or on patrol duty. 
No matter how hot or tired an MP gets 
in the field, he still must set the ex- 
ample of military appearance and con- 
duct at all times. If the MPs in any 
unit or command have low standards 
or relax in their conduct, then the whole 
outfit begins to slip. 

“So just remember, next time you 
put on that MP brassard, you not only 
represent the CG but you are uphold- 
ing the standards and regulations of the 
whole Corps. You can do it.” END 
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Edited by 
MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 





big and complicated for field use but 
it was employed in demonstrations and 
tests. Probably the most important 
single factor leading to the acceptance 
of his revolutionary weapon was that 
it proved the feasibility of an auto- 
matically operated gun. 

Once the weapon is fired, internal 
forces perform the entire cycle of op- 
eration, i.e., loading, firing, extraction. 
ejection and cocking. When the gun 
is fired, the recoil drives the barrel to 
the rear. The rearward movement un- 
locks the bolt and actuates the mech- 





anism of the gun, producing a con- 
tinuous fire. 

The rate of fire is controlled by a 
lever which is placed against a gradu- 
ated quadrant. When it is set at the 
‘slow’ position, the gun fires at a rate 
of one round per minute. Pulling the } 
control lever rearward increases the 
rate of fire to 600 rounds per minute. 

The machine gun has no trigger. 
After the rate of fire is selected, the 








Pi bf , gun continues to fire until all ammuni- 
xe. — tion is expended. The rate of fire regu- 
Photo by TSat. Joseph J. Mulvihill lator uses a simple hydraulic oil 

Mr. V. Forgett explained the operation of the world's first automatic buffer, which in turn, controls the speed 
machine gun to Lt. Col. J. H. Magruder Ill and Sgt. G. McGarry of the counter-recoil. Forty-five caliber 


World's First 


The world’s first automatic machine 
gun is now on display in the Marine 
Corps’ museum at MCS, Quantico, Va. 
The weapon was purchased in 1953 
from the Hiram Stevens Maxim estate 
in England, by Mr. Val Forgett, who 
loaned it to the Marine Corps. 

The machine gun was originated by 
Hiram Maxim in a small workshop at 
Hatton Gardens, London, England, in 
1884. It was the first weapon in his- 
tory to be operated solely by its own 
recoil. All the parts were handmade 
except the barrel, which was designed 
and purchased from Tyler Henry, then 
President of the Winchester Arms Com- 








pany. 
Maxim had no market for his inven- aia pimngreme 

tion in his own country, but he found Official USMC Photo 

acceptance and wide acclaim through- "The KFMB March” was composed by MSgt. A. Balfoort to mark 

out Europe. His model gun was too the 100th consecutive weekly radio broadcast of "Marine Bandstand" 
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cartridges are fed into the weapon on 
a seven-yard belt which holds 333 
rounds. 

“It is the most dreadful instrument 
that I have ever seen or imagined,” 
exclaimed Archduke William, Field 
Marshal of the Austrian Army, after 
he witnessed a demonstration of the 
gun’s fire power, late in the 19th 
Century. 


New March Premiered 


The San Diego Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot band marked its 100th consecu- 
tive ‘Marine Bandstand” radio broad- 
cast recently by premiering a new 
march entitled, “The KFMB March.” 
The composition was dedicated to the 
station over which the weekly show is 
aired. 

“Marine Bandstand” has been a pop- 
ular public service feature of Radio 
Station KFMB, San Diego’s CBS af- 
filiate, for almost two years. It is re- 
corded on the parade ground at the 
Recruit Depot during the band’s weekly 
concert in front of the administration 
building. 

The march was composed by Master 
Sergeant Abraham Balfoort, assistant 
depot bandmaster. Sgt. Balfoort has 
been in Marine band work for more 
than 30 years and composes march 
music as a spare-time project. Among 
other marches he has written is the 
“General Wornham March,” dedicated 
to Major General Thomas A. Worn- 
ham, depot commander. 


Information Section 
MCRD, San Diego 


Lt. Gen. V. E. Megee recently presented letters of 
appreciation to a group of blood donors at HOMC. 
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Official USMC Photo 


MSgt. John E. Reilly was the first to be inspected by General R. 
McC. Pate, CMC, at the U.S. Marine Detachment, London, England 


Special Delivery 


Sergeant Joseph E. McBroom is a 
military policeman at the Marine Corps 
Air Station, El Toro, Calif. As such, he 
is used to thinking fast and acting 
“on the double” in an emergency. 


During the early morning hours of 
a recent Saturday, Sgt. McBroom and 
his wife Norma were making hasty 
preparations for a speed run to the 
Corona Naval Hospital. An _ over- 
anxious stork had decided to arrive 
ahead of schedule. 

TURN PAGE 





Photo by TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 


Each had contributed at least eight pints of blood 
through the Navy Department blood donor program 
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Sandy Summers, vocalist, gave Pfc B. Wheeler 
her autograph while aboard the USS Ticonderoga 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


With a neighbor, Mrs. Joan Wagner, 
wife of another El] Toro MP, driving, 
the group started for Corona, about 
25 miles away. However, the stork was 
gaining so they decided to detour to 
the nearby Orange County Hospital. 

The bird won the race and Sgt. Mc- 
Broom delivered his own premature 
daughter in the car. The new arrival 
was doing well in an incubator at the 
Orange County Hospital at the last 
report. 

Informational Services Office 


MCAS, El Toro, Calif. 


Meritorious Promotion 


Pfc Morris L. Venette, a member of 
Marine Air Base Squadron-36, MCAF, 
Santa Ana, was meritoriously promoted 
to corporal for saving another Marine 
from serious burn injuries. 

The new corporal happened to be on 
the scene when two members of HMR 
(L)-363, a transport helicopter squad- 
ron, literally became human torches 
when gasoline, which they were pouring 
into a drum, ignited. Venette took off 
his jacket, forced one of the men to the 
ground and smothered the flames. Pfc 
Julian L. Keen, also of MABS-36, 
aided Venette in beating out the flames 
which had engulfed the second man. 

The two injured men, Pfc Lorenzo 
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Official USN Photo 





Col. T. Colley (R) watched 





Official USMC Photo 


MSgt. J. Mugford 


check out necessary supplies "supermarket" style 
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Ofiicial USMC Photo 


pay 


"Sergeant Reckless", who served with the First Marine Division in 
the Korean conflict, recently showed off her son at Camp Pendleton 


Hinosojosa and Private Sidal Torres, 
were treated for superficial burns at the 
Camp Pendleton Naval Hospital. 

Pfc Keen received a meritorious mast 
for his part in the incident. 


All four of the Marines had been 
taking part in Operation Ski Jump at 
Camp Pendleton. 


Informational Services Office 


MCAS, El Toro 








In The Chips 
A chase over Ohio roads_ recently 

* landed two Marine recruiters in the MARCH CRAZY 
chips. The duo, Technical Sergeant 
decent F. Dalton, Jr., Chillicothe re- CAPTION WINNER | 
cruiter, and Staff Sergeant Thomas J. | 
Anderson, Athens recruiter, were re- 
turning from a conference in Cincinnati 

when the chase began. 
Noticing wisps of smoke coming from 
a truck in front of them, the Marines 
tried to pull alongside. The driver, 
apparently thinking that someone was 
trying to hijack his cargo, speeded up. 
} Only after several miles were the 
samaritans in blue able to flag the 


truck. When the driver recognized the 
familiar green recruiting vehicle, he 


SUBMITTED BY 

TSGT. DAVID L. GARRETT 
MAD, NATTC 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 








aaa ion you're destroying 
government property!" 





stopped, lifted the hood, and was Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
greeted by a cloud of gushing black | Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before August 1. 
smoke. | It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 


under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the September issue. 


The Marines hurried to his rescue 
with a fire extinguisher and soon had 
the flames under control. The grateful 
driver urged part of his cargo upon 
the sergeants, who then continued on 
their way, really in the chips. 

Their reward? A carton of potato 
chips. 


TSgt. W. A. Daum 
MCRRD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Debt Erased | 


The donation of 17 pints of blood by 
Marines of the Tracked Vehicle School 
at Del Mar, Camp Pendleton, Calif., 

) recently erased an indebtedness of a 
local laborer. 

Mr. Adolph Dominquez, of Ocean- 
side, incurred bills totaling nearly $700 
in the futile effort to save his ailing 
son. The debt was payable to the 
Oceanside hospital for blood transfu- 
sions and other expenses. 

The financial plight of Dominquez 
was discovered by Sergeant Edward N. 
Perdew, a clerk at the Tracked Vehicle 
School. With the aid of TVS instruc- 
tors, he solicited the school students 
for blood donors. Twenty-four Marines 
volunteered. 

Captain F. A. Hancock, TVS com- 
manding officer, granted the volunteers 
time off from classes to travel, at their 
own expense, to the San Diego blood 
blank. Seventeen of the 24 Marines 

} were found to be eligible donors and 
the blood was credited to Mr. Domin- 
quez’s account. It canceled the bill he 
Wes-unape woes - jj | | SHesssuEsaaNRseNeenaseenetensanas 

The donors were: Sergeants R. W. | 
Oldham, D. L. Poag, A. Eaton, D. | 
Hanes, B. R. Green, K. R. Bush, E. N. | 





























Perdew, W. R. Gladwell, Corporals | NAME ree TT re ee eT ee SEL Ee TT TT Ce ee TULLTTrTTer 
R. C. Mason, W. H. Halstead, J. L. | 
. i | | MUNN asic cevcesicssiavenasiisnecnsacenneaserends 
“ J. R. Sherwood, E. L. King, J. D. 
Donnell and R. A. Lewis. Te a a al dl a ih lata lili aie edad Yo 
TSgt. |. Nurenberg | 657 
— MCB, Camp Pendleton | 
ro END 
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Edited by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard } 


on the staff of the Allied Air Forces 

in Southern Europe and recently re- 

turned from Japan where he served as 

assistant commander of the First Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing. 

Informational Services 

Marine Air Reserve Training 


NAS, Glenview, Ill. 


CG’s Trophy 


The 1st Infantry Battalion, Garden 
City, L. I, N. Y., has been awarded 
the Commanding General’s Trophy for 
being the best Organized Marine Re- 
serve unit that attended training at 
Camp Lejeune last Summer. 

The Long Island Reservists topped ) 
100 other Reserve units from the east- 
ern United States. Lejeune officials 
judged the battalion ‘best’ on_ rifle 
marksmanship, tactical performance, 
appearance and all-around military 
efficiency. 

Lieutenant Colonel Irving Schechter, 
CO of the unit, credited the battalion's 





United Press Photo 


Patty Farrell was crowned "Queen of the Marine Air Reserves of 


Floyd Bennett Field" Brooklyn, by Detachment CO, Col. J. B. Moore 





New MARTCOM Marine Air Reserve Training Detach- 
ments, located in 26 major cities 
Brigadier General Frank C. Croft, throughout the country, which are re- 
recently appointed Commander of Ma- sponsible for the training of 30 fighter 
rine Air Reserve Training, took over squadrons and 12 air control squadrons i 
his new assignment during a formal (radar). » | 
troop ceremony at the Naval Air Sta- The general is a veteran of three« Official USMC Photo 
tion, Glenview, III. WW II campaigns and has been a Brig. Gen. Frank C. Croft is 
Gen. Croft's command consists of | Marine aviator since 1930. He served now heading the Air Reserves 
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Photo by SSgt. R. W. Savatt, USMC 


Lt. Col. Irving Schechter (right) the CO of the Ist Infantry Battalion, 
accepted the Commanding General's Trophy from Col. Albert Creal 


selection to the guidance and training 
of the Inspector-Instructor staff. Major 
Raymond L. Luckel, the unit I-I, said 
that the determination and willingness 
of the members of the battalion were 
prime reasons for their winning top 
honors. He cited the members who de- 
voted their extra time at Camp Le- 
jeune to the study and practice of 
marksmanship and other military sub- 
jects. 

The unit is now preparing to attend 
amphibious technique training at the 
Naval Amphibious Base at Little 
Creek, Va. Last year, emphasis was 
placed on unit training. 

The 1st Battalion recently moved 
from Brooklyn to its new quarters in 
Garden City. 

Sgt. L. T. Bearnarth, Ist Inf. Bn. 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


New “Gunny” 


Marvin Lee Moss took command of 
a small force of Marines at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital recently in his new capa- 
city as a Marine gunnery sergeant. The 
title is honorary—Maarvin is only eight. 

He received his sergeant’s warrant in 
recognition of his fighting ability. In 
the Harriet Lane Children’s Clinic of 
the hospital, Marvin is fighting his own 
private war—against leukemia. 

March 13th was his birthday. When 
four sergeants from the local recruiting 
office learned that he would have to 
celebrate it in the hospital, they planned 
a small surprise party. 


From his wheelchair he watched in 
wide-eyed wonder as he received a set 
of toy Marines, a silver model of a 
tank, a Marine cap, a set of scarlet and 


Photo by Al Cochran, Baltimore (Md.) EvENING SUN 


gold Marine chevrons, a large model 
of the Marine Corps emblem, and 
finally, a warrant making him an hon- 
orary gunnery sergeant in the Corps. 
To cap his birthday celebration, the 
youngster talked to his family in 
Marion, IIl. 
Paul Moore 


Baltimore Evening Sun 
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Fifty-Dollar Recruiter 


Pfc Carl L. Smith, Jr., of the 99th 
Special Infantry Company, Riviera 
Beach, Fla., has been named top re- 
cruiter for the unit and awarded fifty 
dollars. 

The young Pfc was cited for his per- 
sonal loyalty to the local Marine Corps 
Reserve in their Winter recruiting 
drive. A junior at Dan McCarty high 
school, Fort Pierce, Fla., Smith is an 
above-average student and also holds 
the 100 percent attendance award for 
1956. He will go on active duty this 
Summer. 

99th Special Inf. Co. 
Riviera Beach, Fla. 
TURN PAGE 


-_ 


Baltimore Marines looked on as MSgt. W. H. Ewing presented little 
Marvin Lee Moss, leukemia victim, an honorary warrant as a ‘'Gunny” 
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IN RESERVE (cont.) 


Cold Weather Scouts 


San Francisco Bay area Boy Scouts 
got a first-hand look at Marine Corps 
cold weather survival training recently. 

Staff Sergeant C. D. Moreley, Scout 
master of Berkeley's Troop 31, took his 
troop and San Francisco’s Troop 88 on 
the outing. The youngsters frolicked 
through a weekend of snow at the high 
Sierra training center. Marine instruc- 
tor-guides taught the Scouts the 
proper use of skis, snowshoes and how 
to protect themselves in sub-zero 
temperatures at high altitudes. 

The Scouts were given a_ six-mile 
ride from the Pickle Meadows CP to 
the tactical training center in the Ma- 
rine “Otter”? snow tractor. Skiing, to- 
bogganing, cross country snowshoe 
hikes and construction of snow caves 
occupied the youngsters for a full day. 
The number of snow balls thrown was 
incalculable. 

On the downhill trip some of the 
Scouts and their fathers elected to ski 
or snowshoe rather than ride the 
“Otter.” During the evening, several 
of the youngsters passed their cooking 
tests but most took advantage of the 
chow whipped up by the Marines. 

12+hMCRRD 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Ofiicial USMC Photo 
Pickle Meadows Marine Pfc J. Bauer, got the word on snowshoes 


from San Francisco Scouts Dick Schmidt (left) and Mark Grandy 





Official USMC Photo 


Col. Thomas R. Watts, CO of VTU 8-7(G), showed University of Oklahoma, the sword his group will 
midshipmen of the Naval Officers Training Corps, present to the outstanding Marine Corps graduate 
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Five Marine Corps Reserve pistol shooters fired 
in the Tampa, Fla., matches: TSgt. C. T. Dowdy, 


VTU 8-7(G) Presents Sword 


The outstanding Marine Corps grad- 
uate of the NROTC group at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma will be awarded 
an officer's sword by VTU 8-7(G) of 
Oklahoma City. 

Colonel Thomas R. Watts, CO of the 
VTU, said the sword would be pre- 
sented to the man picked by a board 
of NROTC officers headed by Captain 
W. B. Mechling, USN, Professor of 





Naval Science at Oklahoma University. 
NROTC Public Information 
University of Oklahoma 


Family Affair 
Tex D. Patrick’s enlistment by the 
98th Special Infantry Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., made him the sixth son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Patrick to enter 
the Marine Corps. 


Official USMC Photo 


Two citizens of Ghana, Joseph Ahenkoran and Emanuel Afful, gave 
SSgt. Melville Grant and Sgt. F. Tautenhan, facts on their country 








Photo by TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 


CWO N. C. Studt, Lt. Col. Alvin Drehle, Major 
D. C. Olive and Sergeant Charles T. Kissinger 


The family tradition began in 1941, 
with the enlistment of Carl, Jr., and 
was continued in 1942, by _ brother 
Robert. Both served throughout World 
War II. 

The third brother, Berkes, was next— 
in 1947. Winner of the Bronze Star in 
Korea, he’s still on active duty, serving 
in Japan. William enlisted in 1952. 
Jack took advantage of the six-month 
training program in late 1955, and is 
now a member of the 98th Special In- 
fantry Company. 

Like Jack, Tex also enlisted for the 
six-month program. 

MSgt. Al Weeks 
5th MCRRD, Wash., D.C. 


Danish Visitors 

Members of the 2nd Amphibian 
Tractor Company, Jacksonville, Fla., 
recently put on a demonstration for 
members of the Danish sailing ship 
Danmark. 

The Danmark, one of the few three- 
mast sailing vessels still in commis- 
sion, paid an official visit to her former 
home port of Jacksonville where she 
served during WW II as a Coast Guard 
training ship. 

The Danish crewmen, all midshipmen 
in the Danish Merchant Marine, were 
treated to rides in the amtracs after 
the demonstration. 

The Honorable Henrik de Kauffman, 
Ambassador from Denmark, and Dan- 
ish vice-consul, Einar C. Rollin, were 
guests of the unit. 

2nd Amphib. Trac. Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


END 
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Corporal Eric M. Davies, driver-batman, gave a snappy hand salute 
as British Air Vice Marshall John Elton was leaving the Pentagon 





HEN the Continental Ma- 

\X rines were authorized by 

the Congress in 1776, they 
modeled after the British Royal 
Marines. The “land souldiers” of Eng- 
land had been “raysed to be in readi- 
ness to be distributed in His Mat’s 
Fleets prepared for sea service” in 
October, 1664. The order called for 
1200 men to be recruited from the City 
of London. 

Today. the Royal Marines number 
approximately 10,000. Like Xenophon’s 
historically famous 10,000, today’s 
“Jollies” are as professional a group of 
military to be found on the face of 
the earth. They have been eulogized 
in print and film. “Cockleshell Heroes,” 
a movie based on a raid on enemy 
shipping, was inspired by the Royal 
Marines. 

It’s not an easy outfit. First enlist- 
ments are for 12 years and it takes 
an extremely talented Marine to make 


were 
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sergeant on his first cruise. Twenty- 
two years service is required before re- 
tirement, and many sign on for a sec- 
ond cruise of 10 years to round out 
their careers. 

Only one Royal Marine is on duty 
in the United States. Corporal Eric M. 
Davies, veteran of 19 years service, 
from Exeter, Devonshire, England, is 
overseas in the United States. He is 
driver-batman (orderly) to Air Vice 
Marshall John G. Elton, CB, CBE, 
DSC, AFC, Chief of Staff to the Chair- 
man of NATO. 

Cpl. Davies has what could be con- 
sidered a typical record in the Royal 
Marines. He enlisted in 1938, trained 
for 16 months, and went aboard the 
light cruiser, HMS Curlew. He got his 
first taste of war aboard ship. The 
Curlew was blown out from under him 
by the Nazis in Norway. 

After 14 days survivor's leave, he was 
sent to the HMS Kenya for a three- 


year cruise. He made the Murmansk 
convoy run several times and the 
bomb-dotted trek into Malta. During 
one convoy trip, only three merchant 
ships managed to make the battered 
British stronghold. The Kenya took a 
torpedo through the bows but managed 
to stay with its charges. The Kenya’s 
captain, now Admiral Sir M. M. Denny, 
GCB, KCB, CB, CBE, DSO, is the 
Chairman of NATO in Washington, 
Eke, Ge 

Davies’ next ship was the HMS Spar- 
tan which was bombed during the An- 
zio landing in Italy. He tied up with 
an American division for a spell of 
personal war. Later he was sent to 
Naples and rounded out the war as a 
courier carrying dispatches around the 
Italian peninsula. 

The corporal was married to Valerie 
Snell, a Devonshire lass, in 1949, but 
had to cut short his honeymoon in 
order to take Commando training. The 
Royal Marine Commando is one of the 
best small unit fighting man in the 
world. His training is a combination of 
Ranger, paratrooper, frogman and in- 
fantry. The stocky Davies won his 
right to the green “berry” of the RM 
Commando. 

After a stint in Hongkong, Davies 
was returned to England for reenlist- 
ment—this time only 10 years. Before 
he was transferred to the U. S., he had 
returned to Malta and fought in 
Malaya. 

It was the first time since his mar- 
riage that he was able to take his wife 
with him. Their two children, Stephen 
Paul, now 6 and Jane Rosalyn, 5, made 
the transition without difficulty. 
Stephen is in the second grade at Suit- 
land, Md., elementary school. Eric and 
his wife are members of the local 
Parent Teacher’s Association and take 
an active interest in school affairs. 

The Davies family is well American- 
ized. Super markets, drive-in restau- 
rants and movies no longer faze them. 
Their American neighbors have proved 
so friendly that Eric has considered 
bringing his family back to the USS. 
after he retires from the Royal Ma- 
rines. 

Davies had been around only a short 
time when the local Marines discovered 
him. He has been their guest at sev- 
eral functions, including the Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps Staff NCO Birthday 
Ball. The Staff NCOs at Henderson 
Hall know the quiet RM as an honored 
member of their club. 

Cpl. Eric Davies has had what he 
considers a routine Royal Marine 
career. In many ways it parallels that 
of a United States Marine; shipboard 
duty, garrison and combat. It has been 
a good life in a well-disciplined, re- 
spected Corps of Marines. END 
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Leatherneck 


“I'm firing my BAR I1ke hell to 
keep the Chinks off my_ back. 
They're working up closer. Just 
when the range gets down to about 
80 yards and I’m about to check in 
my dog tags any second, this char- 
acter in the green cap flops down 
beside me. I notice he’s one of 
those British Marine Commandos; 
I got no time for him. I run through 
the clip and grab for another one. 
This guy in the green bonnet taps 
me on the leg and, with a big, mush- 
eating grin, yells, ‘Bit of a fight goin’ 
on, eh, chaps?’ If those people 
thought that was just a bit of a 
fight then they’re either all nuts or 
the toughest damn soldiers in this 
fouled up Korean war!” 

(Leatherneck; June, 1952.) 





O MARINE WHO fought 
N through the Chosin re- 

servoir campaign 1s likely 
to forget the cocky, green-bereted 
Royal Marines of the 41 Independ- 
ent Commando. Ambushed just 
north of Koto-ri, they fought 
through the Chinese lines to the 
Marine perimeter at Hagaru-ri at 
a cost of half their unit. They went 
into line with the Marines without 
a rest. 

The First Marine Division and 
its attached units received the Navy 
Presidential Unit Citation for the 
campaign, but regulations precluded 
presentation to a foreign military 
unit. The Royal Marines had been 
tecommentded for the citation by 
Major General Oliver P. Smith, CG 
of the division, but the citation was 


SALUTES 


The British Royal Marines 





SORTS, 


General Campbell R. Hardy, 


Commandant, Royal Marines 





not presented until recently when 
Presidémt Eisenhower authorized it 
through an executive order. 

The presentation was made in 
London, England, by General Ran- 
dolph McC. Pate, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir Campbell R. Hardy, CB, 
CBE, DSO, Commandant General 
of the Royal Marines, accepted the 
citation. Lieutenant Colonel Doug- 
las B. Drysdale, MBE, DSO, who 
commanded the 41 Independent 
Commando in Korea, acted as aide 
to General Pate during the Com- 
mandant’s stay in England. 

The “‘Jollies” with the 
American Marines for only a little 
over a month. Yet, when they left 


stayed 


to harass the enemy’s rear areas, the 
admiration and respect of the entire 
Marine Division went with them. 
The freezing, bloody days at the 
Chosin would not be forgotten, nor 
would the Royal Marines’ courage- 
ous and professional conduct in 
combat. 


It was not the first time the two 
units had fought side by side. There 
were instances in the past, particu- 
larly during the Boxer Rebellion, 
when they supported each other. 
During 
the two outfits were on opposite 


sides of the warring fence but they 


the American Revolution 


had a great deal in common. The 
American Marine Corps had been 
patterned after the British unit. 

The green beret was the mark of 
the Royal Marines in Korea, and 
they went into stand-up combat 
situations wearing no other protec- 
tion for their heads. The saddest of 
the sad ‘“Jollies’ was the one who 
had lost his “bloody berry.” The 
RMs didn’t take to helmets. 

The 41 Independent Commando 
was disbanded after the Korean 
fighting, but not until they had sev- 
erely punished the Communists for 
the Koto-ri ambush. Specialists in 
small unit combat and behind the 
lines action, the Royal Marines 
raided to within 165 miles of the 
Manchurian border, destroying rail 
lines and supply dumps. They were 
known at times to stalk the enemy 
in groups of two and three while 
carrying only pistols. 

Leatherneck salutes the members 
of the 41 Independent Commando 
for the heroic job they did in Korea. 
The comment of a battered sergeant 
in the Seventh Marines, outbound 
from Hungnam, summed it up well: 

“Saw some Commandos in action 
back there on the road. They were 
pretty good. Too bad there weren't 


more of them—or us. We'd a sure 
had those Reds by the_ short 
hair...” END 
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nce a Marine... 





ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 


Corps. 


Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will 


also be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by 
the Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not 
to be considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet 


Marine Corps Reserve. 


Out on 30 


Lieutenant Colonel Beldon Lid- 
yard, Head, Separation and Retire- 
ment Branch, Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, helped process his own re- 
tirement papers before he left the 
service on April 30. He had served 
30 years of continuous active duty. 

Col. Lidyard enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps on March 14, 1927, and 
spent nearly 15 years in an enlisted 
status before he was commissioned 
a Marine Gunner in February, 1942. 
His duties, during that decade and 
a half of enlisted service, ranged 
from sorting mail as a Navy mail 
clerk at Port Au Prince, Haiti to 
instructing ‘boots’ on the drill 
fields of the Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, San Diego, Calif. He was 
a company first sergeant, an artil- 
lery man, and a sea-going Marine 
aboard the battleships New Mexico 
and Idaho. His commissioned serv- 
ice consisted mostly of staff duty. 

The colonel reported to Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps in 1949, 
after serving as the Executive Offi- 
cer, Marine Detachment, U.S. Nav- 
al Disciplinary Barracks, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. He was assigned to 
the Separation and _ Retirement 
Branch when that organization was 
formed in September, 1949. He 
headed the Officers’ Section until 
September, 1952, when he was 
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Edited by 
TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 





Lt. Gen. V. E. Megee (R) congratulated Lt. Col. Beldon Lidyard and 
his wife when the colonel retired recently at Headquarters, USMC 


placed in charge of the entire 
Branch. Col. Lidyard helped pro- 
cess the retirement papers of more 
than 16,000 officers and enlisted 
men during his tenure of office. 
Long interested in the Boy Scouts 
of America, Col. Lidyard is plan- 
ning to enter the BSA’s professional 


service. The colonel, who was an 
Eagle Scout before entering the Ma- 
rine Corps, voluntarily served the 
Boy Scouts whenever his duties per- 
mitted. He and Mrs. Lidyard plan 
to live in the Washington area until 
their daughter, Nancy, 17, and son, 
Larry, 16, finish school. 


? 
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Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 


Name Rank 


SCHILT, Christian F. General 
LIDYARD, Beldon Lt. Col. 
COPPEDGE, Homer S. Major 
THOMPSON, Patrick H. Major 


Placed On Retired List (20 Years) 


Name Rank 
WILLARD, Robert G. Lt. Col. 
MC MAKIN, Jr., William M. Major 
MITCHELL Jr., James F. Major 
SINCLAIR, Richard W. Major 
VANDERHOOF, Judson Major 
STOWERS, Henry B. Capt. 
ODESKI, Vincent J. Ist Lt. 
SHAW, Travis Ist Lt. 
CALLIS, James A. cwo 
ELVESTAD, Henry A. cwo 
FRAIZER, Clifford L. cwo 
HERLONG, Richard D. cwo 
KING, Harry H. cwo 
LAMAR, Albert B. cwo 
MATTINGLY, Earl H. cwo 
MC INTYRE, Robert C. cwo 
PARKER, Sterling E. cwo 
SMYTH, Edward T. cwo 
WALLACE Jr., William cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


Name Rank 
WOOD Jr., Noah P. Brig. Gen. 
GROGAN Jr., Joseph R. Capt. 
HOLTHUS, Herbert A. Capt. 
PERKINS, Eugene L. Ist Lt. 
SHEEHAN, David A. Ist Ut. 
PEEL, James L. cwo 


Placed On Retired List 
(Public Law 810) 


BUCHANAN, Durant 5S. 


Brig. Gen. 
REID, Eugene G Lt. Col. 


Transferred To 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


257045 6412 
256912 3081 
275278 0141 
261374 3049 
254755 0141 
260738 0141 
253675 2731 
273728 0369 
251434 0369 
257085 0369 
257450 2171 
260276 6431 
219103 2311 
252306 3349 
257822 1369 
260189 5711 
261233 0141 
261363 3411 
260845 0111 


BENNETT Jr., Eddie B. 
CANEVELLO, Victor A. 
CEBECK, Steve 

CLARK, Edward F. 
COFFEE Jr., Manse! R. 
COFFMAN, Car! W. 
DEAN, Francis A. 
GILLISPIE, Ira W. 
GUEDON, Billie 
HENSLEY, Kenneth J. 
HICKLIN, Triebel J. 
HULO, Jr., Joseph A. 
JOHNSON, Willard C. 
LACY, Charles W. 
LACEY, Ruben L. 

MC ELROY, Joseph J. 
MARTELLO, Salvatore F. 
MOBLEY, Winston S. 
MURRAY, Jim 

PORTER, Chester A. 
RICHARDSON, John E. 
SCARBROUGH, Miles H. 
SHIVER, Horace F. 
SIGEL, Harry D. 

STONE, Frank M. 70336 0369 
VINSON, Herman 

WOOD, Robert L. 261531 0141 
WOOD, William R. 251640 3049 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 14] 


VET ORGANIZATION RIBBONS 


Dear Sir: 

I've been arguing with a friend of 
mine. He says the American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars have 
campaign ribbons and it is permissible 
to wear them on the Marine uniform. 
I don’t think so. Which one of us is 
correct? 

Cpl. E. M. Beebe 
1306 Halliday 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


@ Decorations and Medals 
HQMC, said this: 

“Paragraph 49254.3 of the Marine 
Corps Manual provides that authorized 
badges of military societies are con- 
sidered miscellaneous badges and may 
be worn on the Marine Corps uniform 
in order of dates of wars they com- 
memorate. Miscellaneous badges may 
be worn upon occasions of ceremony, 
at the option of the holder, unless 
otherwise ordered, but no decoration, 
commemorative medal, campaign or 
service medal, good conduct or any 
other medal, ribbon bar, gunnery 
badge, marksmanship badge issued by 
the military service will be worn at 
the same time. 

“Medals and badges awarded by the 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars would fall in this cate- 
gory and may be worn on the Marine 


Branch, 


uniform under the conditions set forth 
above.” —Ed. 





TRAINING METHODS 


Dear Sir: 

Here is a picture of myself—I’m the 
one in the middle holding up the others 
—and four other Marines, which was 
taken in San Domingo in 1922. At the 
time, we were all members of the al- 
ready legendary Ace of Spades Squad- 
ron, the first regularly organized, all- 
Marine air squadron the Marine Corps 
ever had. 

At the time the photograph was 
taken I was doing some boxing (heavy- 





ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 


ON PAGE 4 
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TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


260587 3516 
257609 0369 
257054 0369 
257495 0811 
199693 6511 


ANDERSON, Archie V. 
ELLZEY, Frank S. 
GARRETT, Guyten W. 
JONES, Jack L. 
LASHUA, Milo E. 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


WINDER, Chester A. 246652 1169 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


250296 0369 
537392 0141 
383599 6413 
217070 5534 
249754 2539 
286949 3371 


BAIE Jr., Horry H. 
HAWKER, Jesse M. 
HILL, William H. 

HALL, Clyde L. 

STEP, Charles A. 
WARERITTON, James O. 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


388420 6413 
601893 2543 
453498 3537 
1018892 0141 


FITZGIBBON, Arthur G. 
GALVIN, John B. 
GROFF Sr., William S. 
NISKERN, Claud N. 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


1055411 1161 
839485 6412 
END 


BERTOTTI, Edward D. 
ROWENHORST, Wesley R. 


weight) in the Corps. The photo shows 
one of the training methods I used 
to keep my legs in shape. 

My main reason for sending in the 
picture is in the hope that the others 
in the picture, should they see it, 
would write to me as I’d like to renew 
the friendships. 

Major Robert J. Allen, USMCR, 
9903 Buena Vista Dr., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


@ We hope your old buddies see this 
pic and that you have a grand re- 
union.—Ed. 


TEST RESULTS 


Dear Sir: 

I took the primary GMST for pro- 
motion to E6 last July. I took the 
alternate TT about a month later. I 
heard I passed the TT but have not 
heard about the GMST result. 

I would appreciate any information 
you could give me about the test re- 
sults or where I could write to find out 
about them. 

SSegt. George A. Engelhardt 
Guided Missile Test Unit, 
China Lake, Calif. 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, told us you passed GMST 30 
and TT OF 27 E6. 

They also stated, “Individual Ma- 
rines may request information concern- 
ing their promotion tests through offi- 
cial correspondence to this Headquart- 
ers via the chain of command. Para- 
graph 21002.3, Marine Corps Manual, 
reters.”—Ed. 

END 
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THE SEA 


[continued from page 41 | 


rested for a few seconds and then he 
started swimming—not toward _ the 
beach, but in a direction parallel with 
the beach—or sideways out of the 
rip current. He would swim a few 
strokes away from the current, then a 
wave would come along and boost him 
a few feet shoreward. And so it went, 
up the beach a ways, then a little ways 
with each wave. Finally the waves 
started rolling in with a smooth rhythm 
which told Joe he was out of the cur- 
rent. He rode a couple of big ones in 
through the breaker line, put his feet 
down and touched bottom, and waded 
ashore. He wasn’t tired. After all, he 
had only swum the total distance of 
maybe four or five lengths of a normal 
sized swimming pool and anyone who 
can’t do that shouldn't stick his feet 
in the ocean. He went back and told 
his wife all about it. Joe said, “When 
you get into a rip current don’t swim 
against it, but swim up or down the 
beach out of it, using the waves that 
roll in to assist you in gradually work- 
ing shoreward.”’ His wife told him to 
sit down and stop kicking sand into 
the pickles and scaring the kids with 
sea stories. 

The tide is the alternate rising and 
falling of the ocean. The tide ebbs and 
flows twice each lunar day (24 hours 
51 minutes). This is caused by the 
pulling action of the sun and the moon. 
The tide rising force of the moon is 
about three times that of the sun. This 
pull acts irregularly on the waters on 
different parts of the earth. For in- 
stance the tide of Iceland is around 14 
feet, whereas in southern California it 
is three or four feet. When the sun and 
moon are in line with the earth their 
combined pull produces a tide greater 
than usual called the Spring Tide. At 
times the sun counteracts the pull of 
the moon lower tides called 
neap tides. 


causing 


Tidal Currents 
_ ARE other types of currents 
which are not as prevalent around 
swimming beaches as they are around 
promontories, inlets, reefs, channels, 
islands, etc. These currents are caused 
primarily by the ebb and the flow of 
the tide or by water levels being built 
up or lowered due to storms. These 
currents can be much longer, wider, 
powerful, more difficult to detect and 
thus much more dangerous than the 
rip currents. A common type of tidal 
current which will pull a swimmer sea- 
ward or into open water will exist 
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around breaks in reefs, or at the 
trances of bays, rivers and inlets. Here 
the water will be canalized at increased 
velocity as it escapes seaward when 
the level of the ocean is lowering, or 
races into the enclosure as the tide is 
rising. This can take place suddenly 
with a change of tides and without any 
indications of surface turbulence. Thus, 
swimmers can find themselves in 
troubled waters without warning. 


en- 






OPPOSITION 


THIRD 


—~ QUARTER 


It is always a good idea to stay clear 
of any shoreline area that provides en- 


trance or escape routes for the move- 
ment of tidal waters. Here again, if 
you should get into such currents, 


swim out of them instead of against 
them, even if it amounts to going some 
distance down the coast, or even sea- 
ward a bit in order for you to work 
your way out. It is times like that 
when that old air float can come in 
handy, particularly if you have 20 feet 
of line on it so you can dive down and 
anchor it to a rock or coral head and 
hold your position until help comes, 
the current changes, or you may even 
be able to work your way out by div- 
ing down and frequently changing 
anchoring positions. 


Undertows 


, i ‘HE MOST misused, misnamed, water 
manifestation in the world is the 
undertow. In scientists 


fact, many 
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doubt that such a thing actually exists. 
The connotation of an undertow would 
indicate that it is some sort of current 
that moves seaward while the water 
on top is moving shoreward. It is 
largely an imaginary, aquatic bugaboo 
that is supposed to suck people under, 
hold them down, and drag them out to 
sea. It is obvious that any large cur- 
rent moving in one direction in the 
relatively shallow waters of swimming 
areas would soon cause the water on 
the surface to move in the same direc- 
tion. However, there could be cases 
where strong winds could force a layer 
of surface waves in a direction opposite 
te the water movement below the sur- 
face. 

Perhaps the closest thing to an 
undertow is the pull that we all ex- 
perience when we are standing or 
swimming in the water and a large 
breaker builds up and pulls us towards 
it. When a wave peaks up it is like 
pulling up a section of a table cloth 
into a peak—it pulls cloth towards the 
peak. Likewise the water rushes out 
towards the wave that is building up. 
Added to this you have the backwash 
of the water that has rushed upon the 
beach and is escaping back seaward 
again. This force of water will only 
pull you seaward as far as the wave 
which will in turn force you shoreward 
again. Your only problem here involves 
your ability to handle the wave itself. 
This current can be dangerous to chil- 
dren and poor swimmers because it 
can draw them out into a breaker that 
can be too much for them to contend 
with. In any event, a swimmer is only 
affected by surface waters. If a swim- 
mer is swept out to sea he will be 
moved by one of the types of currents 
previously described. An undertow 
would only affect him if he were a 
diver. Where you see a sign that says 
“Dangerous Undertow” it is either re- 
ferring to the pull and backwash of 
water moving out towards the breakers 
or they have misnamed a rip or tidal 
current. END 
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BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 


sidered official. 




















Uniform Changes Made 


French cuff shirts for officers and Staff NCOs, a 
bellows back service coat for officers and a_ pro- 
posed light-weight green uniform for Summer wear 
by all male Marines have been announced by 
HOMC. 

The new, optional French cuff shirts, which will 
be worn with special cuff links and tie bar, will 
be available in Marine Corps Exchanges in the 
near future. Officers’ cuff links and tie bar will 
have a silver Marine Corps emblem while Staff 
NCOs will wear a gold emblem on their links and 
bar. 

Officers are authorized, on an optional basis, to 
wear a new Summer or Winter service bellows coat. 


This coat is intended to replace the jacket, which 
may be worn until a replacement is required. How- 
ever, officers must still have at least one coat, Win- 
ter Service or Summer Service, in addition to either 
the bellows back coat or jacket. Master sergeants 
are not authorized to wear the bellows back coat. 

A proposed light-weight green Summer service 
uniform for both officers and enlisted personnel 
will be wear-tested at Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
this Summer. The new Summer Service uniform 
will consist of a green coat, green trousers, green 
cap cover with frame cap and khaki shirt with tie. 
It is not anticipated that this uniform will be avail- 
able for use in the near future. 


Enlisted Personnel Form Benefit 
Association 


Group Life Insurance in the amount of 510,000 
per member is one of the salient features of the 
newly-organized Armed Forces Enlisted Personnel 
Benefit Association, according to Brigadier General 
James P. Berkeley, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, 
HOMC, 

Designed to supplement the benefits provided by 
the Survivors Benefit Act and to provide enlisted 
men with a low-cost group life insurance plan previ- 
ously available only to officers, the new protection 
will be available to all regular enlisted personnel in 
the Armed Forces. No medical examinations will 
be required for applicants on active full-time duty. 

Regardless of age or travel requirements, the 
$10,000 group life insurance will cost $9.00 a 
month for all members except those performing 
hazardous duties who will pay $12.50 a month. 
Premiums may be paid through allotment, and in- 
surance certificates will be issued to each applicant. 

Sergeant Major Raymond A. Schum, USMC, a 
Director of the Association, noted that if mortality 
experience under the program is favorable, it is 
anticipated that annual refunds will be made, thus 
reducing the cost to members. 

The Association’s insurance program will be 
underwritten by a major insurance company. The 
coverage will permit a liberal choice of beneficiaries 
and a wide selection of settlement options. 


Upon termination of membership in the Associa- 
tion, the insured may convert his life. insurance 
within a specified period of time, without medical 
examination, to any permanent form of insurance 
handled by the underwriting company. The amount 
may be all or part of the $10,000 insurance pro- 
vided by the Association’s program. 

Other Association benefits include emergency 
loans to meet unusual family medical expenses, 
death in the family or extraordinary expenses of 
birth; funds to complete the education of members’ 
children; and emergency transportation expenses. 

Annual self-aid college scholarship grants up to 
$300 will be available for deserving children of 
members. Other benefits will be considered as 
membership increases. 

The Armed Forces Enlisted Personnel Benefit 
Association is a non-profit benefit association 
formed by a group of senior enlisted men stationed 
in the Washington, D.C., area. The Board of Diree- 
tors, composed of enlisted personnel from all serv- 
ices, and Major General Robert S. Moore, USA, who 
acts as advisor, all serve without compensation. 

The annual Association membership fee is $2.00. 

Further information and application forms may 
be obtained from: Armed Forces Enlisted Person- 
nel Benefit Association, 422 Washington Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Release From Liability on Gi Loans 
Now Possible 


An amendment to the GI Bill, Public Law 898 
passed by the 84th Congress, now permits the 
Veterans Administration to release a veteran from 
his liability to the Government when he sells resi- 


dential property purchased with a GI loan. 
Previously, the veteran who sold his property 
and did not have his GI loan paid off, permitting 


the buyer to assume his loan, was not generally 
TURN PAGE 
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released from liability. He became indebted to the 
Government if the VA paid a claim on the guar- 
anty, _ven though he no longer owned the prop- 
erty. 

Now, the veteran may be released of that lia- 


a 


bility to the VA if the loan is current and if the 
purchaser has obligated himself by contract to 
purchase the property and assume the veteran’s 
liability. In addition, the purchaser must satisfy 
the VA that he is a good credit risk. 

Details of the amendment as explained by the 
Veterans Administration in question and answer 
form follow. 


Q—What steps can a veteran, planning to 
sell his home which he purchased with a 
G.I. loan, take to avoid any future liabil- 
ity? 

A—A veteran can sell his property and 
avoid future liability by (1) Seeing that 
his G.I. loan is paid in tull; either by the 
purchaser paying all cash or obtaining 
his own loan; or by (2) Allowing the pur- 
chaser to assume the G.I. loan and at the 
same time obtaining a release of liability 
on the G.I. loan from both the lender who 
holds the note and mortgage and the VA, 
provided. of course. both agree. 
Q—What is meant by “release of liability 
to the government’’? 

A—It means that the government will not 
attempt to collect from the veteran in the 
event the purchaser defaults on the loan 
and VA pays a claim under the guaranty. 
Q—How does a veteran go about making 
application to VA for a release from lia- 
bility? 

A—He must submit a written request ad- 
dressed to the Manager of the Veterans 
Administration Regional Office which pro- 
cessed the loan. No _ special form is 
needed, However, the request should in- 
clude the VA loan number if known, (it is 
shown on the certificate of eligibility) ad- 
dress of the property, the name and ad- 
dress of the proposed purchaser, and the 
name and address of the lender who holds 
the note and mortgage. 

Q—A veteran is planning to sell his home 
which he purchased with a G.I. loan. 
When should he make application to VA 
for a release from liability to the govern- 
ment? 

A—Betore signing a contract to sell his 
home. 

Q—Who determines whether the veteran 
will be released from liability to the gov- 
ernment? 

A—The Manager of the VA regional office 
which processed the original loan. After 
VA receives the written request, the neces- 
sary information and forms for transferring 
the liability to the new purchaser and ob- 
taining a release will be sent to the vet- 
eran. For example, the proposed pur- 
chaser will be required to submit a finan- 
cial statement and sign an Assumption (ot 
liability) Agreement. 


Q—Does the release of a veteran from 
liability affect the guaranty of the loan? 
A—No, the guaranty will continue in 
effect. 

Q—Must the proposed purchaser be a vet- 
eran? 

A—No. 

Q@—Can a veteran with a VA direct loan 
be released of liability if he sells his resi- 
dential property? 

A—Yes, he may be released of liability 
under the same conditions as a veteran 
with a guaranteed G.J. loan. 

Q—Will the lender holding the mortgage 
release the veteran from liability if VA 
does? 

A—It may, but the VA has no authority 
to require the lender to do so, Further 
information concerning this should be ob- 
tained from the firm or agency to which 
payments are being made prior to the 
actual sale of the property. 

Q—Will VA release the veteran from lia- 
bility if the lender holding the mortgage 
does not? 

A—Yes. provided the proposed purchaser 
qualifies trom a credit standpoint and as- 
sumes liability and the loan is current. 
Q—What may happen if the lender hold- 
ing the mortgage refuses to release the 
veteran from liability? 

A—The veteran is still liable to the lender 
even though he has been released from lia- 
bility to the government. What happens 
would depend on the facts of the case and 
local laws. For example, in some states in 
the event of foreclosure the lender could 
obtain a deficiency judgment against the 
original veteran if the property did not 
sell for enough to satisfy the debt. 
Q—Suppose a veteran sold his house prior 
to August 1, 1956, the day the amendment 
became law, can he obtain a release from 
liability from VA? 

A—Yes provided the loan is current and 
that the present owner assumes liability 
and qualifies as a good credit risk. 

Q—On what type of G.I. loan may a vet- 
eran be released of liability? 

A—On any VA guaranteed, insured or di- 
rect loan the security tor which is “resi- 
dential property.” ‘‘Residential Property” 
is any improved real property which pri- 
marily is used as a home. 


Sea Duty Tour Slashed 


Q—A veteran’s spouse signed the note 
when the G.I. loan was made. Will she 
also be released from liability from the 
government? 

A—yYes, if the veteran is released. 
Q—lIs there any cost to the veteran in- 
volved in obtaining a release of liability 
from VA? 

A—The cost of a credit report on the pro- 
posed purchaser must be borne by either 
the proposed purchaser or the veteran. In 
addition, the cost of recording the As- 
sumption Agreement and release must be 
paid by the veteran or the purchaser if 
recording is necessary. 

Q—A veteran purchased his home with a 
first mortgage loan insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration (FHA) and a 
second mortgage loan guaranteed by VA. 
Will VA release the veteran from liability 
on the second mortgage if he sells his 
home? 

A—Yes, if the conditions for release are 
met and the first mortgage is current. 
Q@—Does a veteran have to get VA’s con- 
sent to sell his property if the G.I. loan is 
not being paid off? 

A—No, he does not need VA’s consent to 
sell his property. If he wishes to be re- 
leased from possible liability to the gov- 
ernment, however, he must apply to VA. 
Q@—Does a veteran have to get VA’s ap- 
proval of a purchaser who is buying the 
home and paying off the G.I. loan? 
A—No. 

Q—Will the fact that a veteran is receiv- 
ing cash in addition to the purchaser as- 
suming liability on the loan keep him from 
obtaining a release of liability to the gov- 
ernment from VA? 

A—WNo. 

Q—lIf the veteran is released from liabil- 
ity to the government in connection with 
the sale of his property will his entitle- 
ment be restored so that he can get an- 
other G.I. loan? 

A—WNo, unless the VA is also released from 
liability on the guaranty. The VA restores 
entitlement only where it no longer is 
liable to the lender on the guaranty and 
the veteran otherwise is eligible tor restor- 
ation. The release of a veteran from lia- 
bility to the government does not change 
the fact that VA continues to be liable on 
the guaranty. 





Eighteen months will now be the normal tour 
of sea duty for enlisted Marines. Previously, two 
years had been the standard sea duty tour. 
HQMC announces that it will take about six 
months to effect the change. 

The new plan permits sea-going Marines on a 
three-year enlistment to vary their type of duty 
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with a tour in Fleet Marine Force land-based units. 
Conversely, land-based Marines will have greater 
opportunities for service at sea. Thus, the Marine 
who has had both sea and FMF duty during his 
first hitch will have a better understanding and 
comprehension of the Corps as a whole. 
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Changes in Uniform Regulations 


Searf, Neckwear, Green: Shall be worn by all 
male personnel on leave, liberty and in garrison, 
as part of the Winter Service uniform when the 
topcoat is worn. The scarf is authorized for wear 
on an optional basis with the raincoat (Overcoat, 
Man’s: nylon-rayon, green, w/o liner) when the 


New Critical 


HE following MOS’s are considered critical by 
HQMC and personnel holding any of these 
MOS’s as a primary MOS will not be reclassified 


raincoat is worn with the Winter Service uniform. 

Ribbon Bars: Shall be placed with the lower bar 
1 8th inch above the top seam of the pocket; 
parallel rows of ribbon bars to be either 1/8th 
inch apart or together at the option of the in- 
dividual Marine. 


MOS List 


except by specific authority of the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 





ALL ENLISTED GRADES 2533 Radio Telegraph 6661 Ground Control Ap- 
0781 Guided Missile Operator proach Technician 
Batteryman Teletype Operator 6727 Airborne Electronics 
0791 Guided Missile Fire Guided Missile Elec- Operator 
Control Man tronics Technician SERGEANTS AND BELOW 
1121 Plumber and Water 3141 Passenger Transpor- : ONLY 
Supply Man tation Clerk 0841 Field Artillery Flash 
1391 Bulk Fuel Man 3441 Fiscal Clerk Ranging Man 
1841 Tank Repairman 6614 Aircraft Fire Control 0842 Field Artillery Radar 
1861 Turret Repairman Technician 7 a . 
wee PMs = ae ; 0844 Field Artillery Fire 
1871 Amphibian Tractor 6741 Aviation Electronics Cassel Milan 
ae a Operator 2175 Timepiece Repairman 
rti j sees 
ee gaa STAFF NONCOMMIS- ae ee 
, SIONED aig 
2161 Weapons Repair OFFICERS ONLY 6721 Airborne Early 
Shop Machinist Warning Operator 
2181 Fire Control System 2539 Radio Chief 7114 Carbon Dioxide & 


Repairman 2561 Cryptographer 


JET MECHANICS 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 
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CHIPMUNK 


[continued from page 63] 


me a packet of letters. They been 
chasing me around for some time, and 
although most of them are requests 
for Philippine Presidential Unit Cita- 
tions, one is written in a familiar hand. 
It is from Pete de Cooke and so I 
light an old stump of a candle I been 


from the POW Association stating 
that they were going to publish a 
newspaper and would like some ma- 
terial for it. So I wrote them and 
told them to print that if they would 
write you and enclose a buck you 
would be glad to send them the 
PPUC. They printed it too! I figured 


over and I say, “I’m through being a 
patsy. I'll pick up enough ribbons to 
finish off the batch of letters I got this 
morning and then tell the post office I 


carrying for some time. 
“Dear Willie: it says. 
“IT have been meaning to write you 
for some time. When I got back I 


you could show a slight profit on the 
deal (ha, ha). I should have wrote 
you sooner but you know how it is 
on this guard duty. You don’t have 
the time off and soft life you re- 
cruiters have. 

yrs, 





Pete.” 

Just as I finish reading, somebody 
comes in through the poncho I got 
rigged up on the door and the draft 
blows the candle out. 

“Guess what,” queries the runner, 
“they’s an old friend of yours just 
blew in on the last draft . . . Sergeant 
de Cooke . . . he was just asking for 
you down at company.” 

I reach down in my pack and feel 
to see if my old China brass knuckles 
are still there. Then I tell the runner: 

“Ask Sergeant de Cooke to step up 
here. Tell him I’ve been waiting to 
see him for a long time... .” END 





thought of all the other people who 
rated the PPUC and figured they 
would like to know where to get 


refuse all mail for a month. Send it 
back to the sender.” 

I finish my joe and walk next door 
to the shop and as I’m standing wait- one. 
ing for old ‘Speed-Graphic-Eyes” to 
come out of the back room suddenly 
I am not the only one dressed in a 
blue uniform. 

Suddenly there are many, many 
characters in blue around me. One of 
them prods me with a night stick and 
suggests I climb into the blue taxi they 
have waiting outside. 

Of course, I protest. But they have 
had a stake-out on this place for a 
week and I have been seen coming in 
and out of this joint several times a 
day. There is a book going full blast 
in the back, naturally, and they figure 
I am one of the habitues. 

At the station house I finally con- 
vince the desk sergeant that I have 
been carrying on a legitimate business 
with the shop, and that I am a victim 
of circumstance. But they still make 














































At the same time I got a notice 





ENJOY... 


Leatherneck the year ’round. 


REGISTER A SUBSCRIPTION 





C] New Subscription 


[] Extend my present subscription 
for the period checked 


me Title “B" equipment and the CTO We sence $3.00 Cy Os. xu k 5 $7.50 
— has to come down to sign me (Newsstand Cost 3.60) (Newsstand Cost 10.80) 
out. 

It’s at this point when I’m beginning 1 2 Years $5.50 1 4 Years $9.00 
to vieustiee thet busker in Korea as (Newsstand Cost 7.20) (Newsstand Cost 14.40) 


having knotty pine paneling and radi- 
ant heat. 

After we get back to the office we 
discuss my future and I indicate to 
the colonel that I think a tour of duty 


[] Remittance Enclosed [] Bill Me Later 








in Korea would further my career. Name 
He says something about “the furth- 
er the better’? but shakes my hand and Street 
says if things keep going the way they 
City: Zone State 








have been that he probably will join 
me over there soon. 

Some six months later I’m trying to 
warm my hands over a fire of pine 
boughs in a bunker on top of 884 and 
wishing I was back in a steam heated 
office when the company runner brings 


Mail To: LEATHERNECK Magazine 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 
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by MSgt. Woody Jones 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


NAMES IN SPORTS 
In the All-Marine Wrestling at 


M.C.R.D.. San Diego, team champion- 
ships counted for naught. all honors 
were individual. but Camp Pendleton 
had five champions. three runners-up 
and the same number of men placing 
third. Quantico produced one cham- 
pion, two seconds and two thirds. 
The Third Marine Division had one 
champion and two second-place men. 
and the Hawaii Marines came up with 
a titlist. plus three fourth places. 

The champions: (114-pound class) 
Pfc Larry R. Vaught, Third Marirve 
Division: (125-pound class) 2nd Lt. 
EK. L. Corr, Jr., Quantico; (136- 
pound class) Set. Junior Owings. 
Pendleton: —(14,7-pound 
Frank “Bud” Belz. Pendleton: 
(160-pound class) Cpl. Earl W. Pe- 
rillo, Pendleton; (174-pound class) 
Ist Lt R. L. Larsen, Pendleton: 
(191-pound class) Capt. Robert. F. 
Maiden, Hawaii Marines: ( Unlimited 
class) Pvt. Robert L. Merril, Pen- 
dleton. 

Ed Coleman, V. P. Caruso. D. 
A. Markham, R. W. Downing. E. 
L. King and R. A. Essi were mem- 
bers of the Second Marine Aircraft 


Wing Headquarters Group team which 


class ) Cpl. 


won an intramural bowling champion- 
ship at Cherry Point Lt. Tom 
Rosandich, credited with originating 
the huge Quantico Relays. is now a 
platoon leader in the Third Marine 
Division, recently conducted a_ track 
clinie for service coaches on Okinawa. 

Marine Set. Jack Terrell, of Cou- 
Austin Healey 
to first place. in a field of eight. in the 
Allied Sports Car Club “Safety Rally” 
in Naples. Italy ... Don Laketa and 
Terry Telligman paced the Fleet 
Marine Atlantic, basketball 
team as it played seven games in as 


shatta. La... drove an 


Force. 


many days, defeated Service Force. 
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Atlantic. 95-72. in a final game for 
the championship of the U. S. Atlantic 
Fleet . . . Pfe Bob Hart, 19-year-old 
from Marine Corps Base. Twentynine 
Palms, Calif... competed in his first 
bowling tournament since entering the 
service, won the singles title. paired 
with Lt. Miles Yetter to take the 
doubles. dropped 1726 pins for the 
All-Events crown. 

Former Marine Tom Me€lain. 
athletic director, St. Paul High School. 
Norwalk. Ohio. wrote that one-sixth 
of his 1956 football squad had enlisted 
in the Marine Corps. The new Ma- 
rines. all five of whom were on the 
starting line. are tackles John Ott 
and Bob Dann, Charles 
Conney and Gerry Brunn, and end 
Don Pigman C. L. Arthur is 
coach of the El Toro Flying Bulls. 


cuards 


who have returned to the baseball dia- 
mond after two years of varsity in- 
activity Parris Island sports col- 
umnist Ron Harwood has a system 
for spotting well-coached candidates 
for the Boot’s baseball team. Ron says 
see : "or ss 
just watch “em bunt!” . . . Max 


Wagoner, third baseman for the 





satincadlin: 





Boots in “54 and “55, was signed by 
the KC Athletics. sent to the Evange- 
line League. 

Walt Nadzak, football star at Den- 
ison (Ohio) University. was commis- 


sioned in the Marine Corps last Spring 

Corps baseball stars of a few 
years ago. still going strong, are as- 
sistant catcher George 
Uremovich and pitcher Pete Che- 
rinko, Hawaii Marines. and infielder 
Ralph Russo and outfielder Dave 
Petros, Parris Island . . . Niek Vel- 


la, Quantico Sentry sports columnist 


coach and 


til last year. is sports editor of the 
Plymouth. (Ind..)  Pilot-News, will 
move this Summer to the Ft. Lauder- 
dale. Fla.. Daily News as assistant 
sports editor. 

Civilian Kenny Suehiro, while 
skin-diving near Kaneohe M.C.A.S.. 
Hawaii. with MSet. “Shorty” Fenn, 
speared a large ulua at a depth of 50 
feet. battled the fish for 20 minutes. 
surface, ex- 
hausted and empty-handed . . . Bill 
Justice, athletic director and football 
coach at the Clearwater. Fla... High 
School. confided that “ .. . my ‘tour 


finally was forced to 


of duty’ here may be curtailed. Last 
vear we didn’t win a game!” Justice. 
brother of North Carolina University’s 
coached the 
1951 Quantico Marine eleven. 

TSet. Jim Duffy, Barstow. recently 
rolled a 279. his highest single-game 
score since he began bowling. Duffy 


famous “Choo Choo.” 


had a spare in the eighth frame: 
picked up the number three pin... . 
Marine featherweight boxer, Ralph 
“Snack” Garrow, who has won 83 
of 93 amateur bouts. says that he'll 
fight professionally after October . 

Hawaii Marine centerfielder Ed Olsen 
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hit three home runs during a 10-2 
win over Pearl Harbor Navy ... The 
Quantico baseball team will play a 
100-game schedule this year. In 1950, 
coached by Bill Kohler, the Vir- 
ginia Marines set an amateur record 
when they won 100 of 115. 

Major Bob Allen, USMCR, a Ma- 
rine heavyweight boxer in the ’20s 
and later a pro, is now active as a 
pro golfer and free-lance golf writer, 
resides in Phoenix, Ariz . . . MSet. 
Spence Gartz has transferred to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, is em- 
ployed as personnel director for the 
California Laundries. Inc., and in a 
public relations capacity for the Breit- 
bard Athletic Foundation, both organ- 
izations in San Diego, Calif. Gartz 
was sports editor of Leatherneck 
Vagazine in the late “40s: originated 
this publication’s All-Marine football 
selections. 


INTER-SERVICE BOXING 


The Marine Corps won its first 
Inter-Service boxing team champion- 
ship at Newport, R. I., Naval Station 
with four individual champions and 
three runners-up. Point totals were 
Marines 22. Air Force 18, Navy and 
Army 10 each. 


Marine champions were lightweight 
Luis Molina, Hawaii Marines, for the 
second successive year; light welter- 
weight Bob Powell, welterweight 
Bob Fosmire and light middleweight 
Roosevelt) Charles, all of Camp 
Lejeune. 

Runners-up, Gerald Mathes, ban- 
tamweight from M.C.R.D., San Diego, 
and featherweight Bill Davis and 
heavyweight David Robinson, Le- 
jeune, each contributed two points to 
the Marine team win. Champions an- 
nexed four points, one for a semi- 
final win, three for the final bout. 

Officials with the Marine Corps 
team were Capt. Glenn McComas, 
First Marine Division, Pendleton, Of- 
ficer in Charge; and from Lejeune, 
CWO Pete Benson, coach; SSet. 
Ray Rogers, trainer; Cpl. Ron De- 
Cost, manager. 


CREDIT DUE 


Congratulations are in order for MSgt. 
“Cheesy” Neil and his San Diego 
M.C.R.D. basketball team for winning 
the All-Marine title the hard way. It’s 
doubtful whether there’s another en- 
listed man in the Marine Corps as 
dedicated to Corps sports, and ath- 
letes, as coach Neil. END 





TRANSFER TRAILS 


[continued from page 51] 


Marine Corps installations. It is pub- 
lished for information and may be 
used as a travel guide. The figures 
listed within each state are to help 
those Marines pulling a housetrailer. 
The numbers represent the maximum 
trailer lengths allowed within each 
state and those having no length re- 
strictions. (Editor’s note: Additional 
copies of this map will be reproduced 
for mailing if a demand is indicated). 

A Marine sergeant and his wife were 
driving west from Washington, D.C. 
They began their trip late in the day 
and before long the wife took over the 
wheel. The Marine flaked-out on the 
rear seat. “Turn west when you reach 
the turnpike,” he said as he closed his 
eyes. 

Hours later he awoke. The wife was 
pleased that she had made good time. 
Unwinding himself from the prone 
position, the Marine rubbed his 
eyes. Glancing to the right, the blurred 
sign read: NEW YORK CITY, 
STRAIGHT AHEAD. 

Turnpike travel can be time-saving 
and should be used when at all pos- 





sible. However, it does not permit the 
leisurely operation suited to ordinary 
roads and concentration is absolutely 
necessary. Faster-than-usual _ traffic 
adds to the driving responsibilities and 
a driver must think ahead and keep 
alert. 

In addition to taking advantage of 
good roads, one other fact should be 
given serious consideration by all Ma- 
rines: safe driving habits. Adequate 
sleep before driving is a must; travel 
during daylight hours if possible; ad- 
here to traffic laws, especially those 
dealing with speed and passing; and, 
frequent coffee breaks and rest stops 
will increase your chances for an ulti- 
mate safe arrival at your new duty 
station. 

Last year 167 Marines were killed on 
U.S. highways needlessly and addition- 
al hundreds were injured. Each injury 
represented an average of 41 days on 
the sick list. Saturday was the most 
dangerous motoring day of the week 
and driving without ample sleep was 
the biggest cause of serious accidents 
by Corps motorists. 

Drive as if your life and career de- 
pended upon safe and sane driving 
habits. The Marine Corps wants you 
in tip-top-shape at your new destina- 
tion—not a hospital case or a DOA. 

END 
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TRAILER 
TOPICS 
MAGAZINE 


Did you know that about 600,- 
000 members of the Armed 
Forces and their families live in 
mobile homes? To discover the 
outstanding advantages of this 
way of living for a Marine, why 
not subscribe to TRAILER 
TOPICS Magazine? 

This is the largest national pub- 
lication devoted exclusively to 
mobilehomes and the people 
who live in them. It shows all 
the latest models with their 
specifications and costs, it lists 
State Laws for hauling a trailer 
and runs special features on 
Mobile Marines. Find out why 
so many Marines say there is 
nothing to compare with mobile 
living for a member of the 
Armed Forces. 


Fill out the convenient coupon 
below and mail TODAY to: 


| Trailer Topics Magazine | 
| Suite 1532 | 
| 28 E. Jackson Blvd., | 
| Chicago 4, Illinois | 
NC ULC Sa ae ae cee eee 
a 
Citys... Fene@e~ Sigies =! 
| (CJ Enclosed is $1.00 fora 6 | 
| months trial subscription. | 
| [] Enclosed is $3.00 for a 2 | 
I te 4 
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Compiled by 
Cpl. Elsie Pochel 








Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 


This listing 


is for information purposes only, 


as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 
FIRST SERGEANTS 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


ADKINS. James A (0141) MCS Quant to 
6thTrkCo Scranton Pa 
ALBRIGHT Jr., Carl W (7041) MCAS 
Miami to MCAS EI! Toro FFT 
ARBEGAST, Walter P (3537) 4th 
MCRRD Phila toMCAS CherPt 
ARNEY, John W (0141) tst!05mmHowBn 
Richmond Va to CamPen FFT 
ATCHISON, Robert H (0751) 9th 
MCRRD Chicago to ForTrps 29 Palms 
ATKINSON Ir.. Bennie C (0141) MB 
NS Treas ts SFran to MCB CamPen 
BAKER, Ulysses S (4111) FMFPac to 


MCRDep PI 

BILYEU, Claude A (337!) MCSC Bar- 
stow to etait Bridge- 
port Cal 

BCAISDELL. Ralph S (0141) MarCor- 
SupCen Barstow to MCAS El Toro 
FFT 


BLISS Jr., Timothy W (4131) MCAS 
CAS El Toro FFT 
BOVARD, 4 <a E (3071) Ist MAW to 


To 
BOYD. William. P (3049) 2dMAW to 
MCS Quant 
BREEN Jr., William L (6761) AirFMF- 
Lant to MCAS El Toro FFT 
BROOKS, Leslie V (3371) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
BUCHANAN, Leslie O (7041) MCAAS 
Mojave to MCAS E! Toro FFT 
BURKE, Francis G (3061) 24MAW to 


mLej 
BUSH, Russell (0100) MCS Quant to 
HQMC 


OR en i Charles H (O41) 6th 
ey Atlanta to 2dMarDiv 

CHAMPAGNE, William P (6412) 
MARTD NAS Dallas to MCAS El 


Toro FFT 

CHERRY, Fred A_ (0369) FMFPac to 
MCB CamLej 

COLE, Lawrence J (2561) Ist MAW to 
MCAS CherPt 


COMSTOCK, George F (0141) MB NAD 
MCAlester Okla to NavPhibB Coronado 


SDiego 
COSTLOW. Walter E (6481) MCS Quant 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 
CUNNINGHAM, Clifford L (2771) For- 
Trps FMFLant to MCB CamPen FFT 
CUSENBARY 3r., Daniel D (0369) Ist- 
MarDiv to MarCorComp NavAdvGru 


Korea 
DARLING, Willard A (012!) MCAS 
Miami to MCAS El Toro FFT 
DAVIS, John H A sean MCB CamPen to 


DHOOGE. E. Gerard (3049) MCSFA SFran 
HQ 


DIENES, John ll (6413) Ist MAW to 
MCAF New Rive 

DIETMAN, Frederick (4312) 2dMAW to 
MCRDep SDiego 

DOMINGUE, Alton J (6461) IstMAW to 
MCAF New River 

DOMOKOS, Robert L (0369) 9th 
MCRRD Chicago to 2dMarDiv 

ORISCOLL, Thomas E (6641) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS Ei Toro FFT 

DUNCAN, Julius E (6413) HQMC to 
MCAS €E! Toro FFT 

EGBERT, Samuel W (08t!) MCB Cam- 
Pen to Forfrps 29 Palms 
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ERHARDT, Bruce W (3049) MCB Cam- 
Lej te MCB CamPen FF 

ESKEW. —— L (3049) MCSC Albany 
to MCS Qu 

EVANS. Robert C (6811) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

EWELL, Kenneth G (6727) AirFMFPac 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

FERNANDES, Jr., Elbert H ne Ist- 
MAW to MCAF New Rive 

FRANTZ, Donald D (2561). MCSC Al- 
bany to MCAS El Toro FFT 

FULTON, Richard C (6641) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS El Toro FFT 

GARTON, tyle L (341) MB NS Treas 
is SFran to MCB CamPen FFT 

GREESON, Cari W (0798) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen FF 

GOWIN, Harry G (3537) ItstMAW to 
istMarDiv 

GRABOWSKI, Harley A (3371) 3dMay- 
Div to MCB CamPen 

GRAHAM, William L (3071) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

HAIRGROVE., Van D (6614) AirFMF- 
Lant to MCAS El! Toro FFT 

HALL, James A (7041) MCAF New River 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

HARDT, Robert C (7113) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MB NAS Lakehurst NJ 

HASLETT. Thomas C (4131) MarCorSup- 
Acty Phila to HQMC 

HENDRICKSON, Edward (0848) MB NB 
NorVa to 6th MCRRD Atlanta 

HENSLEY Jr., Joseph G (4313) Air- 
FMFPac to Armed Forces Info Ofc 


Los Angeles 
HERBISON Jr., Thomas A (218!) For- 
Teps FMFPac to 3d155mmGunBtry 
Salem Ore 
HOGAN, Willis H (0141) MCAS Miami 
Cc 


H 

HOGUE. Lioyd A (6511) 2dMAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

HOSBACH, Cari W (2598) MCAF Santa 
Ana to Camp HM Smith Oahu TH 

HULL, Hall H (3049) MB NTC GLakes 
to MCSC Albany 

HUNTINGTON, Lewis F (3537) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 

HURST, Ben R (6511) MAD NAS Pax- 
Riv to MAD NATTC Jax | 

HUSKEY, Warren W_ (6413) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS El Toro 


INCE, Dale E (2771) MCRDep SDiego 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

JACKSON, “‘J"" “P"' (0849) MCB Cam- 
Pen to ce CamPen FFT 

JOHNSON, Jesse L (0369) MCB CamPen 
to MarCorComp NavAdvGru Korea 

JOHNSON, Johnny F (3371) MarCorSup- 
Cen Barstow to MCB CamPen FFT 

KAFURA, Julius J (2561) IstMAW to 


KAMINSKY, Albert G (0369) MCS 
Quant to MCRDep PI 

KEMP, Donald A (6413) MCAS Miami 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

KINDRICK, Ondress E (6711) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Olathe Kans to MCAS 
El Toro T 

KRATCOSKI, Joseph P (0398) IstMarDiv 
to HQMC 


KUHAR, John (2639) 3dMarDiv_ to 
MCAF New River 

KURTOVICH Jr., Steve (3071) IstMAW 
te MCAS CherPt 

LA CROIX, Mitchell N (648!) MCAF 
New River to MCAS El! Toro 


and is NOT to be construed 


LA MAR Jr., William L (0161) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 

LE GRAND, Bud H (0399) 6thAWBtry 
Spokane Wash to MCB CamPen FFT 

LEMBO, Alphonse J (O141) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3d155mmHowBn Trenton 


ee William H_ (3071) IstMAW to 


LINCOLN. Wayne E (4111) MarPac 
SFran to istMAW 

LONG, Donald R (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MarCorComp NavAdvGru Korea 

LOSSIE Jr., John (5711) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to ForTrps CamLej 

MALINOWSKI, John 3 (3371) HQMC to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

aa ae Henry C (0161) 3dMarDiv to 

MANNING. Owen ini 6th MCRRD 


MARTIN, John ira (6412) MARTD 
~a NARTU NAS Memphis to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

MAYNARD Jr., McClellan (4029) MCAS 
El Toro to H&SBn FMFPac Oahu TH 

MAYO. Homer S (3371) MCRDep PI to 
HQMC 


MAYO, Roscoe G (0811) MCB CamPen 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

MC ALLISTER, Jesse R (0141) MARTD 
— NAS NOrins to MCAF New 
iver 

MC BRIDE, Oliver C (3537) MCRDep 
wee to MCB CamPen FFT 

MC HUGH, Thomas J (0399) 2dMarDiv 
to tstMarBrig 

MC KAY, Robert M_ (3049) MB NAD 
McAlester Okia to MCB 29 Palms 

MC NEILL, Frank W (0141) MCB Cam- 


90 
MEADOWS, William E (0141) 2d4MAW 
to Isti0SmmHowBn Richmond 

MEYERS, John F (0141) IstMarDiv to 


. Allen M_ (0849) IstAN- 
GLICO FMFPac to 2dMarDiv 

MORRIS, Lawrence H (0161) Air FMF- 
Pac to MCB CamPen FFT 

NALEWANSKI!I, Aurelius (1347) MCB 
CamLej to MarCorCupActy Phila 

OGLE, John (0761) MCS Quant to 


MCB CamPen FFT 
OLDAKER, Paul E (2529) FMFPac to 
2dMarDiv 
O'NEILL, ‘Donald J (1811) 15thNavDist 
Rodman CZ to tstMarDiv 
OSMUS, Karl F (4111) HaMc to Mar- 


an 
PACE Jr., Grant (3619) MarPac to 
Toro 


PAGANO, Peter J (0111) MCRDep 
SDiego to ForTrps CamLej 

PEAK, Harold D — Raneshe Bay to 
MCAF New Riv 

PEIFFER, Eugene. (3061) AirFMFPac to 
MCB 29 Palms 

PRITCHETT, Robert E (5519) FMFPac 
to istMarDiv 

PRUETT, Roy D (0141) 3d155HowBn 
Trenton NJ to MCAS El Toro FFT 

RAY, Paul R (6661) MARTD MARTC 
NAS Olathe to MCAS El Toro FFT 

REILLY Jr., John (0349) 2dMAW to 
8th MCRRD NOrins 

RICHARDSON, Robert B_ (2529)  Ist- 
MarDiv to H&SBn FMFPac Oahu 

RICHESON, Bud C (0849) IstANGLICO 
FMFPac to tstMarDiv 

ROBBINS. Burr W (0141) isti55mm- 
GunBn Denver to MCAS El! Toro 


ROBINSON, Billy $ (3049) iIstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

ROOD, Wayne L (3049) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen FF 

ROTT. Robert A (0141) IstMarDiv to 
3d15SmmGunBtry Salem Ore 

RUZICKI, id T (3071) tstMAW to 
MCS, Qua 

SAX, ocine k (0141) 3d155mmGunBtry 
Salem Ore to MCAS El Toro FFT 

SCHANK, Edward B (3049) *35thSpltnt- 
Co Santa Rosa to MSCFA SFran 

SCHNELL, William E (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MB NR 


orVa 

SEWELL, Luther L i H&SBn 
SFA SFra 

SHAY, Ralph J (3049) MarCorSupActy 


SIMMONS, Robert E (3049) MCRDep 
Pi to 6th MCRRD Atlanta 

SMITH, Charles W (0811) ForTrps 
FMFPac to tstMarDiv 

SMITH, Wayne A (2529) FMFPac to 


ST DENNIS, Claude H a 8th 
— 5 (3049) FMFPac_ to 


STRICKLAND, ‘duittan (2771) IstMar- 
Brig to MCSFA an 

STRUNK, Jack N 653) MB NS Annap- 
olis to MCB CamPen FFT 

STURGIS, Richard C (2771) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FF 

TAYLOR, Palmer H (1347) MCB CamLej 
to MCSC Albany 

TAYLOR, Roy L (6511) AirFMFLant to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

THOMPSON, George E (0398) 3d MarDiv 
to 74th SplinfCo Mansfield Ohio 

TIRITILLI, Rosindo A (0231) Ist Mar- 
Brig to MCAS El Toro FFT 

TOBIN. James A (0369) 12th MCRRD 

FFT 


TROUTMAN, Victor E (0141) 2dMAW 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

TURNER, Clifford O (6413) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to HQMC 

WALGENBACH, Marvin C = MCB 
CamPen to ForTrps 29 Palm 
ARD, Leon L (4131) istMarDiv to 
MCRDep 

WHITE, Don D (0399) 3dMarDiv to 8th 
MCRRD NOrins 

WILLIAMS, Beverly D (4111) MCRDep 
Pi to HQMC 

ho cloves R (0161) 3dMarDiv 

MCAS CherP 

WILLIAMS, vanes (3537) IstMarBrig 
to MCAS El Toro 

ZDUNCZYK, Charles P (3019) MCRDep 
— to MarCorComp NavAdvGru 
orea 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ADAMS, Edward P (0141) MCAS El 
Toro to MCB CamPen FFT 

ADKINS, Kenneth W (0231) IstMAW to 
MCRDep PI 

ee Homer A (4131) MCRDep 


AMES, yr te A L (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS Cher 

ASBELL, "Enoch N (3049) MCRDep PI 
to MB lyn 

ASKEW, Narold E (6441) MAD ee 
Memphis to MCAS El Toro FF 

BAILEY, Lemuel A (3371) MCB ae 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

BALAK, Alvin J (6413) MARTD MAR JIC 
NAS Oakland to MCAS El Toro FFT 

BARAUSKAS, Aliphonsas A (3516) Ist- 
TrkCo Tulsa Okla to IstMarDiv 

BATCHER. Robert C (4111) HaMCc to 


ran 

BEARD, Omer L (8049) 6th MCRRD 
Atlanta to 2dMarDiv 

BELL, John R (2741) {75mmAAABtry 
Augusta Maine to MCB CamPen FFT 

BENNETT, Junior (0369) MB NSubB 
NLondon Conn to MCB CamPen FFT 

~~ . Isaac (3619) MB WashDC to 

MCS Quant 

BERGLUND, Victor a (3061) MCAAS 
Mojave to MCB CamPen 

BERTRAND, William. H (3071) IstMAW 
to MCAF New River 

BIZETT Jr., Joseph W (3049) 45thSpl- 
InfCo se to MCB CamPen 

BLAIR, Edgar E (3081) MCSFA SFran 
to 35thSpiinfCo Santa Rosa Calif 

BLAUVELT, ay R_ (6641) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS El Toro FFT 

BLUM, Robert Fy (3537) 9th rr 
Chicago to MCAS E! Toro 

BONNOT, Roy E (3071) MCAS ‘Kaewte 
Bay to 24MAW 

BOUDREAUX, — R (3071) tstMAW 
to MCAS CherP 

BOYCE, John F (0369) MCB CamLej to 


BOYLE, Ra M (6441) AirFMFPac to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

BRAZILL, Robert J (2539) 2dANGELI- 
CO/3dCommElectMaintCo Chicago to 
ForTrps CamLej 

BRENNAN, Edward J (1379) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MB ew _ 


BRESNAHAN, Rich K (6715) 
MARTD MARTC NAS. Olathe Kans to 
IstMarBrig 


BRIDWELL, Allen W_ (6613) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS Miami 

BROOKS, Harold L (2771) ItstMarDiv to 
5thAutoWpnsBtry Pico Calif 

BROTHERTON, Miner K (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAF New River 

BROWN, William J (3049) tstAirDelCo 
San Jose Calif to ForTrps 29 Palms 

BRUNO, Joseph E (3061) MCAS CherPt 
to MCAS Miami 

BUNCH, William J. (0141) {5thNavDist 
Rodman CZ to IstMarDiv 

BURKE, Charley (3049) MCB CamLej to 
6thEngrCo Knoxville Tenn 
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SYROADE, Ronald R_ (0141) 8th 
MCRRD NOrins to MB NARTS Lake 
Denmark Dover NJ 

CALEY, Stephen N ao MB NAD 
Bangor Wash to IstM 

CANTRELL, Joseph E ivi) istMarDiv 
to IstMarBrig 

CARROLL, Claude A (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MB NAD Earle NJ 

CHMIELEWSKI. Richard a (op Air- 
FMFPac to MCAS El Toro FF 

CHRUCH, Ernest L (3049) QothSpli nfCo 
Riviera Beach Fla to 2dMarDiv 

CHUHAY Jr., Michael W (3049) Nav- 
PhibB Coronado SDiego to tstTrkCo 
Tulsa Okla. 

CLAIN, Frederick A (3049) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 10thSplinfCo Shreveport La 

CLARKE, Teddy D (6413) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Oakland to MCAS El 
Toro FFT 

CLARK, James C (4111) MCB CamPen 
to istMarBrig 

COLNEY, Ear! W (3049) MCB 29 Palms 
te t7thSplinfCo Wichita Kans 

CRAFT, Stanley R (6413) 2dMAW to 
MCAS Miami 

CURRY Jr., Alexander E (6731) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherPt 

DALEY, Herbert M_ (1379) 2dMAW to 

MCB CamPen FFT 
DARBY Jr., Samuel E (6413) IstMAW 


er 
DAVIS, John P (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
NAT 


DELAGE, William H (3371) MB NB 
Subic Bay RP to ForTrps 29 Palms 
DELP, Allen R (2771) MB NB Phila to 
ForTrps CamLej A 
a Jr., Glen B (1169) MCB CamLej 

MB NB Newport RI 
poBos. Gabor R (6431) MCS Quant to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
ae oa Dominic J (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAF New River 
DUGAS Jr., Louis A (1369) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCAS E oro 
DUKACZ, Efim (3049) 6thEngrCo Knox- 
ville Tenn to 2dMarDiv 
DUNBAR, Harold L (4131) MCAS Ka- 
neohe Bay to MCAAS Beaufort SC 
DUNN, William R (6613) MAD NATTC 
Memphis to MCAS Miami 
DURAND, Melvin H (2561) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 
EBNER, Raymond R (2171) MCS Quant 
to HQMC 
FABIAN, Santo ‘‘E’’ (4312) FMFPac to 
12th MCRRD SFran 
FAGAN, Hurshell B (0369) 6th MCRRD 
Atlanta te MCB CamPen FFT 
AGER, Wendell P (3049) SthinfBn De- 
troit to MCS Quant 
FAIRCHILD, Cecil A (3537) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MarCorComp NavAdvGru Korea 
FASULO, John (1379) MarCorComp Nav- 
AdvGru Korea to ForTrps CamLej 
FIGIOLIA, Medio T (0761)  ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen FFT 
FINNEGAN, James E (6413) MCAS Ka- 
neohe Bay to MAD NATTC Memphis 
FLEMING, Armando L (0141) MCSFA 
SFran to MarPac SFran 
FOSTER, Leonard M (4111) MCAS El 
Toro to MarPac SFran 
one. John E (1811) 2dMarDiv 
CamPen FFT 
GEORGE. Sherman (3311) MCB CamLej 
to atiyd CamPen FFT 
GOERNER, Erwin C (3049) HQMC to 
LsthSpitnfCo Austin Tex 
HAFNER, John T (4131) FMFPac to 


Div 
HAMILTON, Jerold L (6412) MCAS 
CherPt to MAD NATTC Memphis 
HARBOUR, Harry E (1811) tstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
ao Algora (3049) MCRDep PI to 
aaa 4 El Toro FFT 
HARDMAN, Robert E (3071) MCS Quant 
to Tdsdspitn {Co Ft Lee Va 
HARRISON, James E (6461) 24MAW to 


FFT 
HART, oe i J (4621) IstMAW to 


HARTMAN, 2 oe F (0369) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 

HARTMAN, Michael 1 (4111) MCAS 
Miami to MCAS El Toro FFT 


ro F 
HAVENS, John S (1841) = MCRRD 
SFran to ForTrps 29 Palm 
HAYNES, Fred E (0369) MB NS Adak 
Alaska to istMarDiv 
HEARN Jr., Edward B (0161) MCSC 
Barstow to MCB CamPen FFT 
HEATON, Arthur C =. _— NATTC 
MCAS Mia 


Oa Gan Paul F (Ol1t) = 8th 


arDiv 

ay Hojlice E (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen T 

ae Jr., Frank D (6412) MAD 
ATTC Memphis to MCAS EI! Toro 


rer 

a ng an ony (6413) IstMAW to MCAF 
ew Riv 

HOTMAN, “Frank (4631) MarCorSupActy 
Phila to NavPhibB Coronado SDiego 

HOUSKY, Richard M (6412) 24MAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

HOUSTON, William A_ (076 ForTrps 
FMFPac to 8thAWBtry ‘Bakersfield 


Calif 
HUBERT, Wilfred (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
— MARTC NAS Anacostia Wash- 


HUNSINGER, Robert E a MCS 
Quant to MCB CamPen FF 

eT John H_ (5563) FMFPae to 
MCB CamPen 

INGRAM, Paul D (1831) MCB CamPen 
to 2dArmdA mphCo Treas Is SFran 

se. John E (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
IstMarDiv 

JOHNSON, Charles a (3371) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palm 


JONES. Harold L (1369) MCB CamLej 
to 2dSPGru Orland Fla 
—— James z (2561) 3dMarDiv to 


KASTNER, George (0141) MCSC Bar- 
stow to 9th MCRRD Chicago 

KEITHLY, Miles B (6441) MCAS CherPt 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 

KELLY, John F (3049) bd Mar Div to MB 
FitActs Sasebo Japan 

KENNEDY, William J (0369) MCB 
CamPen to MCRDep PI 

KILPATRICK, Calvin E (6412) MARTD 
MARTC NAS So Weymouth Mass to 
MCRDep 


Pi 

KNOWLES, Lewis C (0741) MCRDep PI 
to MCB 29 Palms 

KOCHANSKI, Theodore F (3049) 103d- 
SplinfCo Ft Lee Va to MCAS EI 
Toro FFT 

KUYKENDALL, Donald W (3049) For- 
Trps FMFLant to MCAS El Toro FFT 

LADABOUCHE, Thomas (3071) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherPt 

LA DUE, Russel E (2539) MCAS Ka- 
a Bay to ForTrps 29 Palms 
AKE, Charlies W (0141) HQMC to MB 
“NB Bklyn 

LAMPMAN. Raymond A (3371) ItstMar- 
- to MB NAS Corpus Christi Tex 
AUN, “ey E (0231) IstMAW to 
MCKDe ep 

ae — Ww (5544) FMFPac to MCAS 

LAYMAN, Curtis C (0141) HQMC to 


es 
LEAR, Roy W (2639) MCSC Albany to 


FFT 
LEONE, Arthur L (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
LOWE, Calvin L (3371) MCB CamPen to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
LUDWIG, Fritz A (0369) FMFPac to 
istMarDiv 
MAHIEU, Robert M_ (2539) MB NB 
Phila to MCB CamPen 
MAKI, Richard G (0141) HQMC to 


{ 

MANGAN, Walter J (6621) MCRDep 
ge to MCAS Miami 

MARCUS, Samuel C ala AirFMF Pac 
to MCAS El Toro FF 

MARLOW, Charles A (otat) 38thSplinf- 
Co Montgomery Ala to MCAS Miami 

MARONEY, Joe L (2771) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

MC ANDREW, Woodrow E (3371) MCB 
CamPen to MCB CamPen FFT 

MC CANDLESS, John ‘er istMar- 


New River to MCAS 

MC KAY, John E (4671) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

MC KEON Jr., John H (6413) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Willow Grove Pa _ to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

MC MAHON, Billy J (2511) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen FFT 

MC PHIE, Jack D (0811) NS Treas Is 
SFran_ to ForTrps 29 Palms 

MEGAHEE, David J (6413) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAF New River 

MERL, Robert E ahd MB NTC 
wm esakes to MCRDep SDie 
OON, Samuel O (6413) MCAS CherPt 
*" MCAS El! Toro FFT 

MORGAN Jr., Francis T (0141) MCAS 
Miami to MARTD MARTC NAS So 
Weymouth Mass 

MORRIS, Enos R (2529) MCB 29 Palms 
to SthSplinfBn Milwaukee 

MUNIZ Jr., Angel (2111) MCRDep 
SDiego to (stMarDiv 

NIX, ~ — FMFLant to NS 
Treas Is SFfra 

NORDSTROM ik. Roy E (4611) 24MAW 
to MCAS El! Toro 

NORRIS, William H (6727) AirFMFPac 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

aa lao Frederick D (2336) MCB Cam- 

to MB NPF Indian Head Md. 
O'CONNOR Jr., Benjamin F (3071) Ist- 
to MAD NATTC Jax 

OFFERMAN. Charles G (6621) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAAS Mojave 

OLIVER Jr., Louis G (4312) {2th 
MCRRD SFran to MCB CamPen 

O'NEIL, Donn L (2771) MarCorCold- 
} gh ad Bridgeport Calif to MCR- 
Dep SDie 

O'NEIL, lames F are MCB CamPen 
to MCAS El Tor 

hr a Harry "A (6481) IstMAW to 
MCAF New River 

PAINTER. William HH (6413) MAD 
pp Memphis to MCAS EI! Toro 


PARKER, Thomas L (1871) 2d0OrdFid- 
— Rock Is tll to MCB CamPen 


PEARCE, Gerald (1369) 2dMarDiv to 
S5thEngrCo Roanoke Va 

PHILLIPS Jr., Bernard D (2543) Mar- 
Pac to MCB CamPen FFT 

PHILLIPS Jr., Cecil C (2639) MCSFA 
SFran to MCB CamPen FFT 

PHILLIPS, Thomas (3639) ForTrps to 

BN Lakes 

PLAAG Jr., Fred w me) MCSC Bar- 
stow to MCSFA SFra 

PLANETA Jr., hadrow (6671) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MCAS CherPt 

POMPURA, Andrew P (9811) ForTrps 
FMFPac to ItstMarDiv 

PORTER Jr., Thomas (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS El Toro 

weer Charles W (4111) FMFPac to 


POTTIGIESER, Eugene M (2511) 5th- 
a Milwaukee to MCB CamPen 


PRITCHARD, Harold L (1347) MCSC 
Albany to MCB CamPen FFT 


TURN PAGE 





“| was blasting through space at 15,000 knots 
per, narrowly missing millions of comets and sat- 


ellites, when at the thirty-sixth eon the horrible 
realization came to me that | had forgotten to 
notify Leatherneck of my change of address!’ 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. The Post Office will not forward any 
magazine unless additional postage is paid in advance. 
Use the coupon below. Mail to: LEATHERNECK, P.O. 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Name (print) 





NEW ADDRESS 


Street 











City Zone State 


OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 


Street 




















TRANSFERS (cont.) 


THOMAS. LeRoy W (0849) 2dMarDiv to 
icago 
° h 

ia Memphis to MCAS El 


ee 
PRUITT, Robert D Phibco “Guitport Miss to MCB CamPen 


to MCB CamPen FFT 


Ptsm Va to MCB CamLej 


MCRRD Norins to MCB CamPen FFT 
— — (3537) 


TRAWICK, Terry N 
Ss oro 
TURNER, Harold F 


istMar Div to MCSC 


REYNOLDS. coon R — MCB Cam- 


L 
MARTC oer Grosse tie Mich to MCB 
WARPOLE, Ae G 
RDep 4 


“eal La ‘te MCAS 
GNEY, Francis J utd MCB CamPen 


ROSENE, Donald L 3371) 


Brig to ‘Fortras Cambej 


0 by 
MARTC NARTU NAS NorVa to MCAS 


poh 2dMarDiv to STAFF SERGEANTS 


to 2istRifleCo Salt 
, is NS Jr., George (0121) 3dMarDiv to 
SLAWSON, Harold F (2539) 6th MCRRD 


Atlanta to ForTrps CamLej AHEARN, Bronson 
MCAF i 


ver 
MarCorComp NavAdvGru ALBRIGHT, Harold J erid MCB Cam- 


Korea 
STEDMAN, Wayne M (6481) = ed New 


re 
ST PETER, Arnold A to M ver 
Div BAILEY, Edward R 
STRUCK, Richard H ili 
AS 


BANKO, 2aMar Di (3531) MCSFA Ptsmh 
iv 


Bae ye So Weymouth Mass 


NMD Yorktown Va to MCAS E! Toro 
FFT BASILIO. “Armando O (1369) 
! 


THOMAS, Charles P (0369) - MCRRD MARTC NAS Minneapolis 


Chicago to MCB CamPen F 






































You're wrong. Wrong! Wrong! Wrong! 

















BEAUDOIN Jr., Harry (1361) 3dMarDiv 


(3071) IstMAW to 


William H (0369) MB 
TS China Lake Calif to MB NB 


LBeach 

BELL, Lloyd R (0141) MD USS Ran- 
dolph to 1i8thSpilnfCo Evanston III 
BENAVIDES Jr., Richard A (4131) 
MCAS Miami to MCB CamPen FFT 
(1379) MAD 


p Pl 
«> Merl F (i8tt) 3dMarDiv to 
BENNETT, Robert E (0369) IstMarDiv 


2dMarDiv to 
n 


BETHAUSER, Roland J ests) MCB 
CamPen to ForTrps 29 Paim 
BIEDRZYCKI, Edward J (3516) MCSFA 
Ptsmh Va to MCB CamPen FFT 
BILLINGS, Richard E (0369) NavActs 
Port Lyautey to 2dMarDiv 
BLACK, Clell D 3dMarDiv to 
BLACK SURN cate City NY 
aul o1at 
MCRDep ( ) FMFPac to 
BOORAS, Billy A (0141) 5th MCRRD 
Wash DC to MCAS El Toro FFT 
BOWERS, Clarence L (0369) MD USS 
Bon Homme Richard to MCAS El 


oro 
BOWERS Jr., Kenneth C (2771 
NTC GLakes to MCB CamPen FFT” 


BOWERY, Harry P (1811) MB 
acerktown ve to 2dMarDiv nine 
Ivin i i 
mn deen ) istMarDiv to 
BOWMAN, John “ (0141) 3dEngrBn 


wana to MCAS EI T FFT 
BOWSER, John W 31) ee 


oanete o, Jr., Alan W ‘ - 
Pac to IstMarDiv (253 esl 


BRANHAM, Jack A (3241 
MCAS El Toro . or raaattas 
BRIDGES, Ted J (0369) MD USS 


Tarawa to 2d Mar Div 
BROCK, “mM” “y” (0431) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MarCorComp NavAdvGru Korea 
BROWN, Robert H (0369) MCRDep PI 
to MB NB Boston 
BURKEY, Charles E (0811) MCB Cam- 
Pen to ForTrps 29 Palms 
BURTON 5Jr., wd L (0141) 3dMarDiv 
n 


“| Harold B (4611) MAD 
NAS Pensacola to MCAS El 


FT 
CAA watt. {1l, Robert 
NAS Pensacola to MCRDep 
canteen. ~ G (0369) 2dMarDiv 


M B Va 
CAMPBELL. Paul G (253!) ist 155mm- 
ead Newport RI to MCB CamPen 


CANNON, Roy L (0811) M : 

Albany to MCB CamPen _ 

CAREY, James W (1316) Fortrys FMF- 

Aan © +e CamPen FFT 

artin L (3516 

_gamarbiv (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
aul R re M 

cAeR re CB 29 Paims 
L, Fa (307 i 

MCAS El ire Ag (3071) IstMAW to 


(3041) MB 
PI 


CASSIDY, Edward F (1379) IstMarDi 
te MCB CamPen FFT 'tMerDlv 
CASTELLI, Joseph C (3311) MCAS 


Miami to MB NB Guantanamo 
CECERE Jr., Anthony (1841) 2dMarDiv 
cer ATL’ Worman'€ Phila 

orman (0369) IstM i 

MB NB LBeach Aapencacaiiens 

CHAMBERS Jr., Joseph E (0811) 2d- 


75mm oe Waco Tex to MCB 
one FF 

NCE, M (0141) MARTD 

—"" NAS “Olathe Kans to IstMar- 


Bri 

CHANDLER, Edward J veld BCampCo 
Okinawa to MCAS EI 

CHAPMAN, Finner A (seta) MCB Cam- 
Lej to NAAS Edenton NC 

CHRISTENSON, Andrew R wid MCAS 
El Toro to MCAS El Toro FF 


CIRKA, Richard G (2771) MB Wash 
DC to MCB CamPen FFT 
CLARK, Thomas J (2ti1) istOrdFid- 


_— Columbia Pa to MCB CamPen 


CLOVER, Walter J (6511) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCAS Mia 


iami 

CLUPHF, William L (0848) ForTr 
FMFPac to IstMarDiv i 

COLLIER, William G (1831) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen FFT 

COLLINS, Martin S (0800) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen 

COLLINS, Robert T (6641) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS E! Toro FF 

COOPER, Arnold L (6431) MARTD 


MARTC NAS Lincoln Neb to MCAS 
El Toro FFT 
nergy Charles H (2531) MCS Quant 
MCAS EI Toro FFT 


CORRIGAN. James M_ (0141) 9th 
MCRRD Chicago to MB NAS PaxRiv 
COSTA, Richard J (3241) MB NMD 


Yorktown Va to MCRDep SDiego 
COWLEY, Edward L (2771) 2d155mm- 
GunBn Miami to MCB CamPen FFT 
erry Paul L ald istMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro FF 

CROCHET, Moran P oun 2dMAW to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

CROSS, oo S (3531) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Tor 


CROSSLEY, ieuaie A (3071) NAAS 
Edenton to MARTD MARTC NAS 
Akron Ohio 

DAHLY, William W (0369) MB NRC 


Camp Elliott SDiego to MCB CamPen 
FFT 


DAMAN, Jean E (3061) MCB CamLej to 
MCB CamPen FF 

DAVIS, James E (1811) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

DAY, George W _ (6641) MCRDep to 
MCAS El Toro T 


F 
. Jack M (6731) AirFMFPac to 
NATTC Memphis 
DELARA, Alonzo J (1379) 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen FFT 
DEMAREST, George W_ (1811) ist 
MCRRD Garden City N.Y. to 2dMar- 


iv 
DENT, James M (1381) MCSFA SFran 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
DIGIROLAMO, Casper ” (1369) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps Caml 
DIGIULIO, Vincent D (6412) 2dMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 
DIX, LeRoy G (0141) MB NAD Bangor 
Wash to B CamPen FFT 
a Joe (0369) tstMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palms 
DORNBERGER, John H (2533) MCRDep 
SDiego to MB NB Mare Island 
DOYLE, James A (6727) 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig 
DREW, Stuart H (0369) MB NB Ptsmh 
H MCR 


= — to 
ara 


EBRIGHT, Leslie D (3516) 3d Mar Div to 
istMarDiv 

ECKENRODE, John R_ (6621) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS El Toro FFT 

EITNIER, Larry B (3041) MB NB Pearl 
Harbor to MCSC Albany 

ERWIN, Leroy E (O11). 6th MCRRD 
Atlanta to MCAS El Toro FFT 


ForTrps 


EUBANK, Leroy E (6761) 2dMAW to 
El Toro FFT 

EVANS, Robert C (4312) HQMC to 
MCB CamLej 


ey Ronald L (6621) MCRDep SDiego 
MCAF New River 
FAIRBAIRN, Joe A (3049) IstMAW to 


! y 
FARMER, Robert L (0141) MARTD 
MARTC NAD Denver to MCB 29 Palms 
FAULKNER, Wayne E_ (O14!) 46thSpl- 
InfCo Albany NY to ForTrps CamLej 
ee B (6413) MARTD 


MARTC Willow Grove Pa_ to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
FELDERMAN, Keith L_ (0141) 9th 


MCRRD Chicago to MCRDep PI 
FENDLER, Robert R (0141) 2dMarDiv to 


MCB CamPen 
ore) ae NATTC 


FIFER, Billy J 
Memphis to MCAS Ch 
FINEN Jr., — Cc WATTS FMF Pac 
to MCB Cam 
FISK, George ™ *(4463) MCB CamPen to 
MB NB Pearl Harbor 
ee William L (5711) IstMarDiv 
MCB CamPen FFT 
FREDERICKS. Richard L (2531) Mar- 
a USS Taconiic to ForTrps 


Cam 

GABRIEL, Billy K (6641) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS El Toro FFT 

GAGNON, Fernand D (6481) MCAF New 
River to MCAS El Toro FFT 

GALLAGHER, John R (1811) MCRDep 
Pi to MCB CamPen FFT 

GAMBLE, Harry W (3041) MCSC Bar- 
stow to MCB CamPen FFT 

So ae Jerry C pssee> MCB Cam- 

to MB NavFor Gu | 

GANSEREIT. Frederick “Ww (0369) 3d- 
MarDiv to MCB CamPen 

GARCIA, Salvador P (0369) 4th MCRRD 


Phila to MCB CamPen FFT 
GARRETT Jr., Walter (0369) FMFPac 
to istMar 
— Jose (6431) MARTD MARTC 


AS LBeach to MCAS El Toro FFT 
GELVIN, Eimer P aah MCAS Miami 
to MCB CamPen 
GERST, William H Float) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRDep PI 
ag "Billy J egg MCRDep SDiego 
MCAS El Toro F 
GILBERT Jr., ohn (6412) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS El Toro 
FT 


GILBERT, Mary A heated 2dWopnsBn 
KansCity to MCB Cam 

GILLUM, Glen W (6412) niicas CherPt 
to MAD NATTC Memphi 

GIRAUD, Eugene Last 2dMarDiv to 


MCB GamPen FF 

GORHAM, Robert J (3049) MB NS 
Bermuda to MCSC any 

GOVALLA, John S (2131) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

GRAB, Donald E (2631) 2dMAW to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

GRANT, Charles W (0141) MARTD 
MART NARF Birmingham Ala _ to 


MCAAS coat sc 
GRAVES, Maurice R (3619) 3dMarDiv 


-_., istMAW to 


GRIFFITH II, John A (0141) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Anacostia to ForTrps 


CamLej 
ae a John T (3041) MCS Quant 
NS Bermuda 
GROVES Jr., Thomas P (0369) 2dMar- 
Div to MB NB Bklyn 


GRUBBS, John E fle MCB CamPen 
to ForTrps 29 Palm 

HABLAWETZ, William E (6741) Ist- 
MAW to IstMarDiv 
LE, Harold W (0141) MARTD 


MARTC NAS Niagara to IstMarBrig 

HARDIN, Bobby L (6481) IstMAW to 
MCAF New River 

HARDY, Edward E (7113) MCAS Miami 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

HARKEY, Robert E (0369) 5th MCRRD 
to MB NTC GLakes 

HARPER, Prince A 13619) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

HARRIS, oo MCS Quant to 


MC amPen 
HASECUSTER, Charles E (4111) FMF- 
Pac to MCAS CherPt 





— 














— 


iLej to 
Div to 
ep to 
Pac to 
orTrps 


) ist 
2d Mar- 


SFran 
3d Mar- 
AW to 
Bangor 
Div to 
CRDep 
\W to 
Ptsmh 
Div to 
‘Div to 
CRDep 
} Pearl 
ICRRD 
r 

AW to 
iC to 
SDiego 
AW to 


' 

‘Div to 
NATTC 
M F Pac 
Pen to 
Mar Div 


_ Mar- 
orTrps 


CRDep 
F New 
CRDep 
> Bar- 
Cam- 
)) 3d- 
CRRD 
MF Pac 
IARTC 
Bw 
Miami 
Div to 
S Diego 


MAD 
Toro 


pnsBn 
CherPt 
Div to 
B NS 
Div to 
WwW to 


ARTD 
la to 


AarDiv 
WwW to 


ARTD 
orTrps 


Quant 
dMar- 
amPen 

Ist- 
ARTD 
arBrig 
WwW to 
Miami 
CRRD 
Div to 
int to 


FMF- 





— 





HASFURTHER, Maurice A 
tae SDiego to MCB 
F 


HAWKINS Jr., John S (0141) MB NAD 
Bangor Wash to MARTD MARTC NAS 
Glenview tl 

HAYLEY, William L qonem MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCB CamPen FFT 

—_— Donald V + 3dMarDiv to 

NS Treas Is 

HENNON, ogee R (3041) 2dMarDiv 
to 

HENRICKSEN, Donald D (0369) MCR- 
Dep SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 

HERRICK, Philip C (2543) MCSC Bar- 
stow to MCB CamPen FFT - 

HILE, Larry L (2771) MCRDep SDiego 


to MCB CamPen FFT 
HILL, Mallie A (6611) MCAS CherPt to 
HILL, Robert L (3071) IstMAW to 
MCAS mi 
HILL, William E (2771) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to IstMarBrig 


HINKLE Jr., William R yal MB NS 
Annapolis to FMFLant Nor 


(1369) 
CamPen 


HODGES, Elmer E (0141) mcs Quant 
to MB NB Bklyn 
HORNE, Darol R (1345) 6thMCRRD 


Atlanta to MCSC Albany 

HORNER, Thomas J (3537) IstMAW to 
MCB CamLej 

ee ea Elvin mts — 2dMarDiv to 


RC NB Va 

HUGHES. John ! “(0369) MCRDep PI to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

HUNT, gag E oD MAD Lake- 
hurst NJ to MCAS El Toro 

HUNTER, Lyle E (6621) MCRDep 
SDiego to istMarBrio 

HUTTER, Vincent J (6621) 2dMAW to 


iego 
INGRAM, “es O (6441) AirFMFPac to 


JENKINS, Thomas A_ (0751) 4th75mm- 
AAABtry Fresno to MCB CamPen FFT 
JENSEN, Don C (5711) MCB CamPen to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 
JOLLY, Henry R (0811) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to IstMarDiv 
JOHNSON, William .. * neil MCRDep 
SDiego to MCRDe 
JOHNES, Donald K Gti MCS Quant 
MCAS El Toro 


(2631) — 


MCAS Ei Toro 
KACZYNSKI, ae (0369) MCRDep Pl 
to MCB CamPen F 


KELLER, Robert A (0811) ForTrps 
to IstMarDiv 
KEMERLE, Laura {| (3000) H&SBn 


uant 

KEMPER, George R_ (3051) FMFLant to 
MB NS Treas Is SFran 

KIDD, Walter (6461) MCAS El Toro to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

KINMAN, Malcolm D (5711) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCSC_ Barstow 

KLINGENSMITH, Eugene S__ (OI41) 
HQMC to MB NS Treas Is SFran 

KUNDERD, ~ W (0141) NavPhibB 
LCreek NorVa to MCB 29 Palms 

LA Ad — E (3516) IstMAW to 


LANGE. Harold C (tt4t) istMAW to 
oro 
LAPTHORNE, Robert M_ (0848) MCB 


CamPen to ForTrps 29 Palms 
LASKOWSKI, Joseph D (0369) MCRDep 


Pi to istMarBrig 

LATTIN, Richard K (2533) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 
AVENDER, — J = — 


SDiego to 9th MCRRD Chic 
a. Robert v" “03 69) 2d Mar Div to 
MCAS CherPt 
i Rn monty L (1831) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB Cam 


LEA, Franklin ie Gr) istMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

ee pia { (3619) 9th 
MCRRD Chicago to IstMarDiv 


LESTER, Verlin (0141) MARTD 
ll NAS Olathe Kans to IstMar- 


Bri 
LINGENFELTER, Theodore P (6715) 
RTD MAR ve gee Olathe Kans to 


Robert | (6641) MCRDep 

SDiego to MCAS El Toro FFT 

—s Kenneth L (6661) MCAS CherPt 

to MCAS El Toro FFT 

LOVEMARK, unas a —, MCRDep 
SDiego to AF New 

LOVICOTT, Francis J const) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAF New 

MAC dag oh ae J 3311) ist- 


MCB Cam 
mist * Frank 10369)" FMFPac to 
s 


arDiv 
AJOR, Kenneth L_ (0811) IstMarDiv to 
Midissmm@ungn Denver 
MANESS, John C (5711) IstMarDiv to 


FFT 
MARKS Jr., Frank F (6461) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El! Toro FFT 
MARTIN, Billy H_ (0141) 8th MCRRD 
NOrins to MCB CamPen FFT 
MATRAS, Lawrence W_ (6511) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MCAS El Toro FFT 
MAURER, Norman R (0751) MCRDep 
Pi to MCB CamPen FFT 

MC CLENDON, William L (3516) 
ll Ptsmh Va to MCB CamPen 


MC CONNON, James E (4131) MCB 
CamLej to MB NB NorVa 

MC CORMICK, Donald W_ (0369) 9th 
7” Chicago to MCB CamPen 


MC CORMICK Jr., William P (3371) 
3dMarDiv to MCAS CherPt 

MS DONALD, Harold R_ (0811) MAD 
NATTC NAS Jax to 2dMarDiv 

MC EARCHERN, Franklin E (0848) 
ForTrps FMFPac to IstMarDiv 


——_ 


MC GAHA, Robert E fio7s MCAS 
Miami to MCB CamPen FFT 

MC es Francis -, (0360) MB NRC 
NorVa to MD USS lowa 

MC KINNEY, oa. We Ga MCB 
CamPen to MB 

MC LEOD, Williams & (sia). NavPhibB 
LCreek NorVa to MCAS CherPt 

MC NALLY, William J (0369) MD USS 
Antietam to MCRDep SDiego 

MC NARY, Bernard B (6621) MCRDep 

CA T FFT 


Y, LeRoy F (0141) MB NAS 

Lakehurst NJ to MCB CamPen FFT 

MEDINA Jr., Joseph M (3041) MB NMD 
Yorktown Va to NAAS Edenton 

MENDELSON, Robert M (0369) 3dinfBn 
St Louis to MCB CamPen 

ME agg Frank H (3361) MCB CamPen 


CamPen FFT 
(3531) MCSFA 
' 


v 

MILLER, Roy S (6613) MAD NATTC 
Memphis to MCAS Miami 

MOBLEY, Billy V (0369) \: ras 
Albany to MCB CamPen FF 

MOLSBEE, Neil (30t1) fothspiintCo 
Lubbock Tex to IstMarDiv 

MONTANA, Douglas W (0141) MAD 
jd Memphis to MCAS EI! Toro 

at ° yo Russell L_ (0431) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

MOREY, Bobby G (3371) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

MORRISON, Allen W (3531) MB NAS 
Pensacola to MCB CamLej 

MOTT, William D (7141) 2dMAW to 

To NAS Minneapolis 

MOUDY, Melvin R (201i!) 4th!05mm- 
HowBtry St Joseph Mo to 2dMarDiv 
MUNS, Frank P_ (3531) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

NALLEY, Eual D (0848) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to tstMarDiv 

NELSON Jr., Jacob M (3516) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCAS El Toro FFT 

NORWOOD, Charles M (081!) MCB 
CamPen to ForTrps 29 Palms 

NORWOOD, Richard H MCAS 

OAKLEY, Ray E (2639) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCRDep SDiego 

a George E (2645) MCB CamLej 

MCB CamPen FFT 

OLSON. Roy C i) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen FF 

OWENS, Carl D (0848) Fete 
laa WVa to MCB CamPen 


PACE, Walter L (306!) Santa Ana to 
MCAS Kaneohe Bay 

PAGE, Billy F (3537) MCB 29 Palms 
to IstMarDiv 

PALMATEER, Pao W (3011) MCS 


Quant to H 

PANICALI Louis V (6671) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MCAS CherPt 

PANKER, Robert (2631) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB CamPen 

PEMBERTON, Raymond E (6641) 
MCRDep SDiego to MCAF New River 

ETIT, Jack D (3041) 2dMarDiv to 
MCS Quan 

PETH, } he A _(0811) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

PHILLIPS, Ronald C (3537) MCAF 


Pll Ana Calif to 9th MCRRD 
i 
PITMAN, Robert . (4312) 7thAWBtry 
Connellsville Pa to MB NTC GLakes 
4 on id Jr., Herbert L (0431) Air- 
MFPac to MCRDep SDiego 
POLLMILLER, Ralph V_ (5711) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen FFT 
POLLNOW, George A (6413) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Willow Grove Pa _ to 
MCAS El Toro eT 
POLLOCK, David M_ (3371) MB NS 
Sangley Pt PI to ForTrps 29 Palms 
POLSTON, Robert L (0141) 2dMarDiv to 


D Phila 

LA amg ll aa istMarDiv to 

eae Sy Wayne G a MCRDep to 

REAGAN, Joseph P (0141) IstMarDiv to 
MB FitActs Yokosuka 

REEVES, Robert E (6412) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to MCAS El Toro FFT 

REYNOLDS, Eunice J (0300) HQMC to 


2dMarDiv 
REYNOLDS, Richard J (2771) 2dMarDiv 


to MCB CamPen F 
RICHARDS, Robert A_ (7041) NAAS 
Edenton to MCA . El Toro 
RIELLY, Walter (0311) MB NRC 


— Elliott $Divgo to MCB CamePn 


ROBBINS, Harold L ee 9thAWBtry 
Joliet Ill to MCB CamP FFT 

ROBERTS, Frederick A (2771) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 

ROBSON, Jerry W_ (5711) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

“eo yet ong B (1379) 2dMarDiv 


To FF 

RODRIGUEZ. "he Alfred (5711) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen FFT 

ROTH, Allen R 


T 
9 P (0141) MCS 
Quant to 2d 


RUNNELLS, Donaid (6412) MCAS Ka- 
neohe Bay to AS El Toro 

SALMI, Sulo MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen 

SANC, Vincent C (6461) NAAS Edenton 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

SATTERTHWAIT, Joseph E (2533) Mar- 
CommDet USS Estes to IstMarDiv 

SCARBORO, Joseph (6431) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCAS Miami 

SCHOOLER, William E (311!) IstMAW 
to MCSC Barstow 

SCOTT, Rolan R (3071) IstMAW to 

SEARS, Willard F (0811) 4th MCRRD 
Phila te MCB CamPen FFT 

END 





LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new bril- 
liant green and gold binder ideal to: 









4 ie 
*Keep your 
Leathernecks in 
excellent 


condition. 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 






library shels. 
X 


“ 
*Save money— 
This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 
both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 
the demand for these quality binders, THE PRICE 
HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 
binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 
reduced price of $2.00. 


(_] Remittance enclosed CL] Bill me 
UNI ised desa cece dev desea cesccassediceas edansagaeaeessserassacnasacewediseassassonsctectbeaieges 
ARB saab cain issacacugaentiedviectsszcussecscsd dette aeeZieavencouDinsedlne ica weteaesesanye 
WP saccaschwcadeat Se sscscsrecdentusmaaneasdaacincs Ns erciciieiertentannes 
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COMMANDANT 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters 
which appear on these pages. Leatherneck will continue to print— 
and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere con- 
structive suggestions for a better Corps. If you were Commandant, 
what would you do? Your answer may bring you a check. Write 
your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced typewritten letter 
of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, 


and service number. 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
revise the present system of Requali- 
fication firing with the ultimate goal 
of increasing the overall percentage 
of qualified riflemen in the Marine 
Corps. 

The present requalifier has one 
thing on his mind for the entire 
period, “I must qualify Friday.” I do 
not feel that the designation of one 
given day should be absolute and 
final. Perhaps the first four days of 
firing he shoots well with high quali- 
fication, yet on the designated Record 
Day something occurs over which he 
has no control. And for all practical 
purposes he cannot shoot his T/O 
weapon well enough to qualify. The 
fact that 95% of the time he is, po- 
tentially, a sharpshooter or expert is 
never considered and his next organ- 
ization obtains an incorrect impres- 
sion of his ability. By the same token, 
the requalifier, who does not apply 
himself, but merely “gets lucky” on 
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record day, is a sharpshooter or ex- 
pert in his SRB only. Actually, the 
latter is a low marksman or unquali- 
fied 986 of the time. While the 
present system has some good quali- 
ties, I feel the following solutions may 
be considered: 

1. Keep the score of the shoot- 
er for the last three days of 
requalification and use the 
aggregate score as the final 
qualification. 

Give the shooter a 
chance at requalification in 
the event of unavoidable 
rifle failure, temporary sick- 


N 


second 


ness, etc. 

3. Increase the actual firing 
time to two weeks. The first 
week of requalification could 
be better used for zeroing 
the weapon and actual firing. 
The remaining time could 
then be utilized for snapping- 
in, positions, and correcting 
mistakes noted in the morn- 
ing firing. The number of 
rounds expended could be 
adjusted so as not to strain 
the economic administration 
of the rifle range. 

As a last note in this respect, I 
would further strive to reestablish the 
incentive pay for Sharpshooters and 
Experts. 

MSgt. M. L. Taylor 
316599 


Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant, I would 





establish a more positive policy re- 
garding retirement ceremonies upon 
completion of 30 years or more serv- 
ice. I have been in the Marine Corps 
over nine years and to the best of my 
recollection I have never seen or par- 
ticipated in a retirement parade. I 
have served at posts and stations that 
have all the facilities for holding 
parades. In this time I have never 
passed a parade ground or looked out 
the window and asked, “What is 
going on out on the parade ground?” 
and received a reply, “Old Gunny 
Beck is going out on 30 today and 
they are having a parade for him.” 

I have served at a post where one 
of the main functions of the command 
was ceremonies—participated in al- 
most any kind of ceremony you can 
think of, except retirement  cere- 
monies. I have seen Marines nearing 
the completion of 30 years come into 
the office for their interviews prior 
to retirement and being asked, “Do 
you want a parade?” or “You don’t 
want a parade—do you?” The man- 
ner and attitude in which the question 
was asked seemed to embarrass or 
place the Marine in an awkward posi- 
tion, and in some cases suggested a 
negative reply. 

It is my belief that it should be 
mandatory that all people going out 
with 30 years service receive a parade 
unless it would place a hardship on 
the individual himself or if the com- 
mand had no facilities or personnel to 


hold a parade. At large posts where 
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there are a lot of people going out at 
the first of each month it could be a 
regular affair, weather permitting, 
with the commanding general pre- 
senting the papers and a pat on the 
back. All humans, especially “gung- 
ho” Marines, like a little fanfare but 
you can’t expect them to come right 
out and ask for it. That, in effect, is 
what a large percentage of them are 
faced with. 

If the man’s commanding officer, 
not the reenlistment clerk, told him, 
“We want you to receive the review 
at a parade at 1330, Friday. See the 
adjutant and he will give you all the 
details on what you are to do and 
where your wife, children and friends 
are to be located during the parade.” 
The man wouldn’t turn him down. 
After the parade was over and all of 
his friends had wished him well in his 
retirement and conveyed their ap- 
preciation for his service to Corps and 
country, he, his wife and children 
would depart with a feeling of pride 
in the Marine Corps and themselves. 
It would be a day for them to remem- 
ber. 

The above would also result in an 
incentive to the younger Marines. It 
would show them that the Marine 
Corps appreciated the productive 
years of his life that the man had 
given. They would feel that they had 
something to look forward to besides 
five minutes of the commanding offi- 
cer’s time and the discharge clerk tell- 
ing him where to mail his I.D. card. 


SSgt. Archie L. Early 
658498 





Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant, I would 
authorize or cause to be authorized, 
a ribbon to replace service stripes be- 
cause of savings in money for other 
purposes. The only cost to the Marine 
Corps would be one ribbon per man 
upon the completion of four years 
service. 

This ribbon would be identical in 
color to the Good Conduct Ribbon 


except for the blue band; it would be 
gold. This ribbon would be junior to 
the Good Conduct Ribbon and sen- 
ior to all other ribbons junior to the 
Good Conduct Ribbon. 

After the ribbon is earned, upon 
completion of four years service, each 
four years thereafter a bronze star 
would be placed in the ribbon and of 
course, five bronze stars would be 
replaced with a silver star. 

The savings would be effected as 
shown below: 


Cost Total Cost 
No. of Yrs. No. of of No. for No. 
Rate Rates Serv. Bars Required of Rates 
MSot. 7315 12 3 48c $3511.20 
TSat. 10,236 8 Z 20c $2047.20 
SSot. 16,829 6 ‘ 12c $1919.48 
Sot. 33,694 4 ! 12c $4043.28 


Total Savings $11,521.16 


The above figures are based on pub- 
lished expected enlisted grades as of 
June, 1958. 


MSgt. Loy "E'' Dorsey, Jr. 
307828 

















Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
make the following recommendation 
to the Marine Corps Clothing Board: 

That consideration be given the 
feasibility of eliminating the present 
step of sewing a hem in the legs of 
all trousers manufactured for issue 
and sale through Marine Corps cloth- 
ing storerooms. 

Many Marines find it necessary to 
make alterations in the length of 
trousers obtained from the clothing 
storeroom, and many more should 
make alterations, but fail to do so. 
These alterations cost the Marine 
Corps money, necessarily, and failure 
to make needed alterations creates an 
unsightly appearance among us. If 
trousers were issued and sold with 
no hem, and with enough material in 
the leg so that one pair of trousers 
could be adjusted to fit the leg of any- 
one to whom they might be issued, or 
sold, it would be necessary to have 
them altered to fit. The cost, if any, 
of leaving a little extra material on 
the trouser legs would be off-set, at 
least in part, by eliminating the cost 
of completing the hem. This step 
would also help to create a better ap- 


pearance among Marines by helping 
to eliminate “hi-water” trousers and 
rolled-up cuffs. 

TSgt. Robert L. Sargent, Jr. 


1082885 
rs 4 eee 
uJ . 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
direct the establishment of a foreign 
officers liaison section within the Ma- 
rine Corps Educational Center. 

Based upon personal experience 
with foreign student officers at the 
Junior School and as a member of 
the Naval Mission to Colombia, I 
strongly feel that such a section would 
materially increase the quantity and 
quality of retention on the part of 
foreign officer students by assisting 
them with their initial adjustment to 
life at Quantico, conducting a thor- 
ough orientation in the manner and 
methods of presentation at the 
Schools, presenting a concentrated 
course in basic English military ter- 
minology with emphasis on the am- 
phibious terms and in providing an 
active and continual source of stu- 
dent counseling and tutoring where 
needed. 

I would organize the section to con- 
sist of four Marine officers, one profi- 
cient in Spanish, one in German or 
French, one in Chinese and one in 
Japanese. I would prefer to select 
officers who had worked abroad in 
their respective language areas. I 
would include three foreign officers: 
One Spanish or Latin American, one 
European or Scandinavian and one 
Oriental. These foreign members to 
be requested from appropriate foreign 
nations on a two-year tour basis and 
the billets to be rotated among the 
category nations on the widest feas- 
ible basis, using national Marine offi- 
cers whenever possible and graduates 
of a Marine Corps School whenever 
practicable. 

I am convinced that the cost of op- 
erating such a section would be more 
than offset by the increased quality of 
training which the foreign student 


officers would receive. 
Major E. G. Usher, Jr. 
040960 
END 
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TAMPA RESERVISTS 


[continued from page 47 | 


invaded by pirates annually. Each Feb- 
ruary the legend of the infamous 
Spanish buccaneer, Jose Gaspar, is kept 
alive. Precisely at 12 noon the Jose 
Gasparilla thunders into Tampa 
harbor, rocked by her own broadsides, 
and accompanied by the booming of 
cannon and the flashing of cutlasses in 
the Florida sun. 

Hundreds of smaller craft, including 
at least one of the Ist Battalion’s LVTs, 
make up the invasion armada. The 
escorting craft travel in the wake and 
gunsmoke of the corsair, whose own 
decks and rigging literally swarm with 


THE D.I. 


[continued from page 59] 


exact replica of those found in PI’s Ist 
Battalion area. When he wasn’t busy 
listening for a wrong voice inflection or 
keeping check on the screen relationship 
between drill instructor and recruits, 
the colonel, like the rest of the Marines, 
spent considerable time marveling at 
the studio’s efforts for the sake of au- 
thenticity. “They even brought sand 
fleas from PI!” he remarked. 

Inevitably, bits of the lingo used by 
each party were usurped by the other. 
Electricians began ordering lights 
moved, “Onna double!” while the Ma- 
rines were picking up movie-making 
jargon and learning the difference be- 
tween a grip and a gaffer. Pay-off on 
the later swap was probably the day 
Brown—who began getting fan mail 
before the film was finished—stepped in 
front of a camera for a take and wanted 
to know, “Am I in my key light?” 

With the camaraderie. the crew also 
developed a respect for the Marines’ 
acting abilities. Chicken’s emoting was 
accorded the stagehand’s highest tribute 
when they applauded his scenes. Tech- 
nical Sergeant Love, of Orlando, Fla., 
was praised for his portrayal of a hill- 
billy recruit. Love had lost some of his 
Southern accent cruising around. the 
Corps and had to lay it on double thick 
for the role. Sergeant Paul E. Prutz- 
man, Jr., a San Diego drill instructor. 
hung onto his same rank as Sergeant 
Braver, Moore’s junior DI. Corporal 
Laurence C. Windsor, Jr., a_ staff 
writer on the San Diego CheVron, 
doubled as a reporter while playing 
Private Severign, a recruit. 

Technical Sergeant Louis H. Lazarko, 
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pirates—some as pretty as can be. 

The defenses of Tampa obligingly 
crumble before the attack, the city 
formally surrenders, and the pirates 
leap ashore to help stage the Gasparilla 
Pirates Parade, which natives prefer 
to call “the No. 1 spectacle parade in 
the nation!” 

The Tampa Reservists, and members 
of the I-I staff, also take part in the 
Florida State Fair, a twin event on 
Tampa’s calendar for half a century 
with the Gasparilla Pirate Festival. 
The fair, largest Winter exposition in 
the world, is a show window of Flor- 
ida’s agricultural, industrial, commer- 
cial and cultural progress. 

The Tampa Reservists are just as 
proud, and full of tradition, as their 
brethren in the Regular Establishment. 
They point with pride to the memory 


a San Diego drill instructor, also drew a 
dual assignment. In addition to ap- 
pearing in the movie, he was desig- 
nated NCO-in-Charge of the Marine 
detachment. Although one charger felt 
the need of an early, early morning dip 
in the motel pool to the consternation 
of other guests (it was quickly knocked 
off) none of the Marines “went Holly- 
wood.” For ease of control, Lazarko 
classified the group as “permanent per- 
sonnel”—which included nearly all 
those with speaking roles, and the “‘re- 
cruits’” who made up the platoon. While 
the former spent the evenings memor- 
izing dialogue, the latter—not long out 
of boot training—were kept close to 
home on week nights. 

On set, they sirred all hands. One 
day when Webb asked Chicken if he 
had shaved that morning, the young 
Marine answered, “Yes, sir! I shave 
every morning, sir! I know I haven't 
even got any fuzz to shave, but I shave, 
sir!” 

Lazarko’s salty manner earned him 
a bigger role before the camera quit 
grinding, and while he had kept the 
Marines from straying into trouble, Ski 
wound up in a fight with Webb. Per- 
fectly all right, though; it was in the 
script. After several takes, Lazarko 
was perplexed. “I never threw a fight 
before in my life,’ he said. “Now every 
time that guy says, ‘Action!’ I know 
I'm gonna lose again.” 

The fisticuffs take place in a rejuven- 
ated Southern mansion billed as the 
Cotton Club—until the joint is pad- 
locked. There probably will be a rash 
of Cotton Club emporiums in the 
neighborhood of Parris Island after the 
picture is released but none of them 
will match the elegance of the one 
in the film. 

It’s the only attempt at poetic license 
in the picture, however, and who can 
complain when it provides a backdrop 


of Lieutenant Baldomero Lopez, who 
“gallantly gave his life for his coun- 
try” while winning a Medal of Honor 
in Korea, and for whom their small 
tore range is named. 

At the = slightest encouragement, 
they'll tell you all about Lieutenant 
Robert H. Philon, who, as a staff ser- 
geant, acted as first sergeant of “Bravo” 
Company, and who was top man among 
376 graduates of the 17th Officer Can- 
didates Class last year at Quantico. 

And, there’s the ‘Alligator’ Platoon, 
a group of six-month trainees scheduled 
to depart from Tampa in July for 
recruit training at Parris Island, S.C. 
The trainees, recruited by members of 
the Ist Battalion, will return to that 
unit—aftes completing active duty at 
Camp Lejeune, N.C.—for the remain- 
der of their obligated service. END 


for the film’s feminine interests—Jackiec 
Loughery, a former Miss U.S.A., and 
The D.I.’s leading lady; petite Jeanic 
Beacham, Miss Photoflash of 1957, and 
Monica Lewis. Actress Virginia Gregg 
was cast as Owens’ mother. 

Unfortunately, the Marines—with the 
exception of Brown and Lazarko—had 
shoved off when the Cotton Club shoot- 
ing began and the simulated night- 
club was enhanced by a few dozen 
lovely ladies. 

The uniformed gents who do appear 
in that portion of the picture aren’t 
Marines. They’re extras, a fact re- 
sponsible for a momentary misunder- 
standing when Brigadier General Alpha 
M. Bowser, commanding general of the 
Recruit Training Command at San 
Diego, dropped by the studio to pre- 
sent Webb with Marine cuff links and 
tie clasp on behalf of the officers and 
enlisted men of his command. None 
of the “Marines” snapped to when the 
general and his aide came aboard— 
definitely not SOP in the Corps. Gen. 
Bowser got a chuckle from the explan- 
ation, while casting assistant Bill Scul- 
ly—a Reserve technical sergeant—made 
a mental note to clue his actors the 
next time he had to hire a group of 
“Marines.” 

In approximately six weeks, all the 
shooting was over. The disjointed 
scenes would be whipped together in 
the cutting rooms and The D.I. would 
be ready for the country’s cinema 
houses. When they finished their movie 
chores, 53 Marines received engraved 
watches from Jack Webb, The D.I.— 
handsome reminders of the time they 
pulled a brief but fabulous tour of 
duty as “Hollywood Marines.” 

Jack got something from the Ma- 
rines, too—an invitation to join them 
on the grinder whenever he’s ready to 
turn in Badge 714 for a Marine em- 
blem. END 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Discount Price $5.25 


2. 1956 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1956 handso1.iely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. THIS HIGH NAME by Robert Lind- 
say. The first formal investigation of its 
kind, this book traces the historical de- 
velopment and practice of public relations 
by the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Discount Price $1.50 


5. LANDING OPERATIONS by Dr. Al- 
fred Vagts. The history of landing opera- 
tions from the earliest ventures of the 
Greeks to the epoch-making days of 1945. 
This work covers tactics, technique, strat- 
egy, politics and psychology. 

Discount Price $6.25 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 
squad drill. 

$1.25 


7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Discount Price $4.25 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 


9. JUDO KATAS. Written by Charles 
Yerkow, author of the Modern Judo 
series, this book explains for the first time 
the two fundamental Judo katas, or formal 
exercises in throwing and mat techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines, soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 


11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 

Discount Price $2.55 


12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. 

Discount Price $3.00 


13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 
$1.50 
USMC OPERATIONS IN KOREA 
The first two in a proposed series of 
five volumes covering Marine activities 
during the Korean War. 
14. Volume 1: The Pusan Perimeter. 
$2.00 
15. Volume 2: Inchon—Seoul. 
$2.50 
MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 
These 12 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 





tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 
16. Bougainville ............. $2.05 
17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 
18. Guadalcanal ............. $4.30 
Uy Ce ee $3.85 
20s) TWO Gi se's 6 ce Vircacsse $4.30 
Ble) (MONEE os sis cccdee cues $2.95 
yy ee | re $3.85 
Bae GAGE eae once csine ewes $4.95 
BAe) SCRMOM occas ox aD anew wes $3.40 
Be) TORO, sain aes 6bleC acing ome $1.60 
(TG ee ee $2.50 
27. Marine Aviation in 
the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


28. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 


niques. 
Discount Price $3.50 


29. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 


the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $3.50 


30. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 


Techniques. 
Discount Price $3.50 


31. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $10.00 





discount prices. 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 


If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 


seece, 
* 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 





Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §$......... we 


! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


7 SNOr S695 3205 <2) 22) 25 ae 25 269 27) 28. 29> 30 30 


POMBE [DIGASO TIA) ck inciesccciserceccccedisescsessoosss 
ADDRESS (please print)... eceseseseeeees 


LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 657 
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Gvyrene Gyngles 


The Lady Says 


What I’m writing may start a war, 
It’s about the guys in the gung-ho 
Corps. 
Now I used to believe all the stuff that you 
hear, 
But lately, well, I’m not too sure. 


You've heard, no doubt, that they’re the 
greatest. 

Well, listen close now, here’s the latest. 

They say they’re all healthy and seldom 
feel bad, 

Gee whiz, I’ve met some that really look 


sad. 


They’re conceited, stubborn and some, kind 
of mean, 
But according to them, they’re all real 
keen. 
Another thing is their great sense of humor. 
Man, that’s strictly a big, wild rumor. 


They talk about their muscles and things 
of the same, 
But what I'd like to know is—where are 
their brains? 
They’re forever complaining about the 
chow, 
But, golly, they eat enough to fill up a 
cow. 


Now, these are just some of their faults, 
you see. 
There are some good points, at least 
there should be. 
They aren’t quite as good as they think 
they are, 
But just the same, they'll always go far. 


They’re the proudest things you’ve ever 
seen. 
Well, why shouldn’t they be—they’re 
U. S. Marines! 


Miss Judy Miller 





The Gyrenes’ Rendezvous 


Have you ever thought and wondered 
Of a secret rendezvous, 

Where the ghosts of all Marines go 
When their tour on earth is thru? 


There’d be riflemen and cannoneers, 
Some D.I.s and recruits, 
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Some looking snappy in their blues 
Some wearing jungle suits. 


Some men would speak of Belleau Wood 
And have a lot to say, 
While defenders of Wake Island 


Recall each numbered day. 


There'd be rifle teams with stories— 
How to keep them in the black, 
And Raiders who made patrols 

To bring some prisoners back. 


Marines who’ve spent some time on ships 
Would find a harbor there, 

Where every man could tell his tale 

Of land or sea or air. 


No drills or duty would exist 
No passing in review. 
Just leisure hours of stories 
In this Gyrenes’ rendezvous. 
Harry A. Koch 





| Concede 


I know a Marine 
Who’s wed to the Corps. 
He made it his life 


And wants nothing more. 


His pride in the Corps 

Is obviously authentic. 
Why, you’d think he wears 
A solid gold tunic. 


But I must admit 

His pride is contagious 
Whenever I read 

Of his battles courageous. 


I concede that the Corps 
Is the “ultra supreme.” 
Actually none can compare 
With a U. S. Marine! 
Barbara Hodges 


The D. I. 


When the D. I. 
recruits 

He sees a variety of gum-chewing Boots. 

The big city boys, hard-headed and wild, 


receives his fresh new 


The slow country boy and the mama's 
child. 

A discouraging sight as could ever be 
seen, 

And only 84 days to make them into 
Marines. 

Civilianized habits he’ll take from his men, 

And install in its place a strict discipline. 

Seventy-five men with their separate ways, 

To perform as one single man in just 84 
days. 

He schools them 
morn until night 

But there’s still 10 per cent who never are 
right. 

He must feed them and dress them and 
put them to bed, 

And find some way to get the info into 
their head. 

But 11 long weeks with the P. I. D. I. 

And their sharpness is something to catch 
anyone’s eye. 

Their movements precise, rifles spotlessly 
clean, 

The D. I. knows that they’ll make fit 
Marines. 

Graduation day is over, they’re now on 
their way, 

A miracle performed in just 84 days. 

Instead of harsh names, a few I can’t 
mention, 

To congratulate this man would be my 
intention. 


and drills them from 


Cpl. Richard A. Sullivan 





The Proper Aim 


To each Marine who wears the green 
Here is a thought to make you keen; 
You can not ride on just plain pride, 
In times of war, to stem the tide. 


So each recruit is taught in Boot 
The proper way to aim and shoot; 
For in the Corps in time of war 
One needs all that to do the chore. 


It is a fact that those who slack 
Add to the list who don’t come back; 
So you may blame improper aim 
If some small cross should bear your name. 
TSgt. Joe Sage 
END 
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e Baron wanted him shot 


“You,” said the suavely arrogant young 
baron in the blue and silver Generalstab 
uniform, “are a British spy. And.” pointing 
his hand like a pistol, “you know what 
that means.” 

What it meant was that the most daring 
correspondent of his day. counting on 
America’s 1914 neutrality. had wandered 
too far behind German lines. And made a 
new acquaintance who was now politely 
insisting on having him shot. 

But 24 hours later. Richard Harding Davis 
nonchalantly rode back to Brussels in a 
German general's limousine. 

By that time, Davis had become an ex- 
perienced hand at getting out of tight spots. 
It was, after all. his sixth war. And as early 
as his third, he had been officially com- 
mended for cool courage and offered a 
commission. His admirer: Colonel Theodore 


Roosevelt of the Rough Riders. 

Novelist, plavwright, reporter, world- 
traveller. Richard Harding Davis was the 
idol of his generation. And his clear-headed 
adventurousness, his love of fair play, 
would have made him one today. For 
America’s strength as a nation is built on 
just such personal qualities. 

And America’s Savings Bonds are literal- 
ly backed by them. It is the courage and 
character of 170 million Americans that 
make these Bonds the world’s finest guar- 
antee of security. 

For in U.S. Savings Bonds your principal 
is guaranteed safe. to any amount—and your 
rate of interest guaranteed sure—by the 
greatest nation on earth. Buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds regularly where you bank or through 
the Payroll Savings Plan where you work. 
And hold on to them. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is donated by this publication 


in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 














This warhorse 


The Fairchild C-123 Assault Transport is 
now doing double duty. 

In combat maneuvers, it demonstrates day 
after day how it can operate out of pastures 
and clearings barely large enough for light 
planes; and on logistical missions, it has 
proved itself as a hig \ efficient bulk cargo 
and troop carrier. 

Recently, in Germany, 30 C-123’s moved 
11,000 men and 2000 tons of equipment clear 


across Bavaria... in an even five da 





doubles as a pack mule! 


An agile combat vehicle, or an economical 
transport plane at will—the C-123 is in large- 
scale service all over the free world. 

It embodies the performance, the reliabil- 
ity —the unlimited usefulness which distin- 
guish aircraft designed and built by Fairchild. 
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